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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


London Deadlock. One disagreement after an- 
other has been the story of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which has been meeting since September 
11 at the historic Lancaster House in London. 
The only apparent progress made was in rising 
tempers and growing intransigence by all partici- 
pants. Convened for the purpose of drawing up 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Fin- 
land and Hungary, the Foreign Ministers of the 
five Major Powers, particularly of the Big Three, 
found themselves tangled again and again in the 
much deeper question of their own basic national 
interests. The treaty with Italy developed into a 
struggle between Britain and Russia regarding the 
Mediterranean. When this issue, along with its 
cognate problem of Yugoslavia’s claims against 
Italy, was referred to subordinates for further 
study, the question of the Balkans and the treaty 
with Bulgaria and Rumania evoked a lively asser- 
tion of views by all parties, at the base of which 
was the question of the simple definition of de- 
mocracy. The Russian position is that the govern- 
ments now in control in those two countries are 
“genuinely democratic.” The United States insists 
that it will not even recognize these governments 
until more evidence is forthcoming that they are 
really representative. Sign of a close approach to 
agreement was in the decision of the United States 
to recognize the Hungarian regime, thus paving 
the way for a peace treaty with that country. The 
treaty with Finland, in which Russia is practically 
the only United Nation concerned, was the one 
issue that did not provoke a clash. At the end, the 
disagreement was further heightened by an un- 
expected demand by Molotoff for a Council of 
the Powers for the control of Japan. This demand 
was rejected by Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes, as not on the agenda. 


Drift to Blocs. Observers on the scene were in- 
terpreting the impasse at London as the possible 
first step toward the formation of a Western and 
Eastern bloc of nations, the former consisting 
of Great Britain, France and the United States, 
and the latter of Russia and her immediate neigh- 
bors. It was emphasized out of London, however, 
that the policy of the United States has been to 
oppose the formation of blocs by anybody against 
anyone. A traditional policy insisted upon since 
the days of Cordell Hull is that blocs and balances 
of power are the real sources of war and the prod- 
uct of Old-World power politics. The prevailing 


opinion of the American delegation at Lancaster 
House continues to support this view. The position 
of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has been to 
refuse to align the United States with Great 
Britain in any community of action that might 
seem to be a return to this traditional form of 
Power politics. But there is a growing inclination 
within the State Department to feel that the tac- 
tics of the Russians are forcing the United States 
into such a bloc. Questions were being asked 
whether the break-up of the Big Three was her- 
alded by the failure of the Foreign Ministers, or 
whether the sessions were a preliminary testing of 
strength before the heads of the Governments in- 
volved get together for final decisions and com- 
promise. No one was denying that the deadlock at 
London was causing grave concern for the future 
peace of Europe. 


Manhattan Strike-bound. The worst strike 
in the town’s history struck Manhattan last 
week and gave about 1,500,000 people an unex- 
pected vacation—without pay. Completely shut 
down was the city’s billion-dollar garment indus- 
try when workers refused to cross picket lines 
thrown around office buildings by Local 32-B of 
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che International Building Service Workers 
(AFL). Essentially a wage dispute, the contro- 
versy which led to the strike has been in the hands 
of the War Labor Board since late last Spring. On 
July 1, a special panel made recommendations 
which appeared to satisfy the union, but the Re- 
gional WLB, in a final decision, narrowed the 
gains awarded to the workers. When the employer 
groups, standing by the WLB decision, refused to 
bargain any further, the union struck, although 
the way was still open to appeal the decision of the 
Regional Board to Washington. Building service 
employes work long hours for very modest pay, 
and it may well be that their wage demands are 
justified. What is difficult to excuse, however, is 
the recourse to a very serious strike before all 
peaceful means of settling the issue had been tried. 
In view of the growing public impatience with 
strikes, it is hard to understand why Local 32-B 
did not carry its case to Washington before decid- 
ing to inconvenience hundreds of thousands of 
people. Entirely apart from the moral issue in- 
volved, this strategy seems to us short-sighted and 
inept. Incidentally, the strike plays nicely into the 
hands of New York realty interests, who can use 
it as another argument in a selfish campaign to do 
away with rent controls. 


New Labor Bill. Into the Senate hopper has 
gone another bill designed to reduce industrial 
strife. Introduced by Senator Brien McMahon, 
following private conferences with leaders of 
business and labor and interested Government ofh- 
cials, the proposed law does three things: 1) estab- 
lishes a vastly strengthened “Division of Media- 
tion and Conciliation” in the Department of 
Labor; 2) creates a United States Board of Arbi- 
tration; 3) authorizes the President, whenever an 
industrial dispute vitally affects the public inter- 
est, to appoint special Boards of Inquiry. The 
Board of Arbitration would have no powers of 
compulsion, but once the parties voluntarily sub- 
mitted a dispute to it, they would be legally bound 
by the decision. The only function of the Boards 
of Inquiry, to which the interested parties are 
bound to submit their cases, is to serve as a me- 
dium by which the general public can become 
acquainted with the issues in dispute. As will be 
clear from this summary, the bill relies exclusively 
on voluntary methods—collective bargaining, me- 
diation, conciliation, encouragement to arbitrate 
and public opinion—and makes no distinction be- 
tween various kinds of industrial disputes. The 
latter ornission strikes us as a serious weakness. 
After all, there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween a dispute over the terms of an existing con- 
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tract and one over the terms of a new contract, 
and the two ought not be approached in the same 
way. While we admire Senator McMahon’s trust 
in human nature and confidence in purely volun- 
tary methods, we doubt whether his bill would 
notably “reduce industrial strife between man- 
agement and labor.” 


French Elections. With only half the voters 
bothering to go to the polls, the preliminary vote 
in the French Cantonal elections revealed surpris- 
ing losses for the Radical Socialist Party (the Party 
is neither radical nor Socialist, but bourgeois and 
Masonic), and equally surprising gains for the 
Socialists. The latter’s candidates led for 313 seats, 
a gain of 143 over its pre-war status. Equally sur- 
prising were the relatively poor showing of the 
Communists and the solid strength of the war- 
born Catholic party, the Movement Republicain 
Populaire. The MRP, which is led by French 
Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, is reckoned to 
be somewhat “left of center,” and is committed 
to support General de Gaulle. In the run-off elec- 
tions on September 30—the first voting was in- 
decisive in almost half the 3,028 cantons—the 
right-wing Radical Socialists are making common 
cause with the Communists against the Socialists. 
The effect of this strange alliance, if the present 
trend is confirmed by the run-off elections, will 
almost certainly be a working unity between the 
MRP and the Socialists. Thus French voters are 
moving toward the left but, as General de Gaulle 
aptly remarked some time ago, they are moving 
toward “something new and reasonable.” To see 
French Catholics taking a leading part in this de- 
velopment is heartening, indeed. 


Decentralization Bill. S. 1385, “A Bill to Pro- 
vide Aid in Industrialization of Underdeveloped 
Areas,” introduced on September 14 by Senator 
Bailey of North Carolina, indicates the direc- 
tion of government thinking on the subject of 
decentralization. It has the encouragement of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, for whom it determines national policy to 
be followed. The new bill looks to balanced prog- 
ress between industry and agriculture in all rural 
areas outside our already too concentrated indus- 
trial centers, but seems to have in mind especially 
underdeveloped regions of the South and West. It 
aims at: 1) increasing employment opportunities 
for surplus labor and veterans in these regions; 
2) raising production, employment, incomes and 
standards of living; 3) expanding employment 
through private enterprise; 4) stimulating exist- 
ing and new small business enterprises; 5) com- 
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plementing other measures aimed at full employ- 
ment; 6) making effective use through private 
industry of surplus war plants and equipment. 
The bill envisions local cooperating and planning 
committees, made up of civic, educational, farm 
and business leaders, and hopes for cooperation 
with public utilities and transport systems in de- 
veloping the areas. Local financing, equalization 
of public-service rates, removal of internal trade 
barriers, development of local educational and vo- 
catwnal-training facilities, and part-time farming 
are all part of the contemplated program. This 
sounds like a step in the right direction. 


Policy Toward Spain. The intensification of 
our diplomatic campaign against Spain was high- 
lighted last week by the State Department’s pub- 
lication of a letter of March 10 from the late 
President Roosevelt to Norman Armour. The let- 
ter advised our Ambassador to Madrid that there 
can be no place for Spain in the community of 
nations because its present government had come 
to power with the aid of Italy and Germany, 
because its fundamental principles followed a 
Fascist pattern and because during the war Spain 
had aided our enemies. Since these charges are 
most serious and since the definitive stand they 
outline is filled with grave and ill defined portents 
of a future diplomatic pattern, we think it im- 
perative that a critical question be asked and 
answered without delay. What is the ultimate 
aim of our policy toward Spain? Is the timing of 
this attack on Spain designed to prod Franco into 
a speedier transition toward a constitutional re- 
gime that would eliminate the excuse for outside 
interference? Or is it a prelude to U. S. support 
of the Spanish Republic-in-Exile, a support which 
is sure to provoke unparalleled bloodshed in Spain 
and do an immense disservice to the announced 
aims of Britain and the United States in Europe? 
In a democratic nation, the people have not only 
the right but an obligation to be informed on a 
matter so vital to the nation’s interests. 


A Question of Prudence. In the letter referred 
to elsewhere in these pages, written by the late 
President Roosevelt and recently released to the 
public by Under Secretary Dean Acheson of the 
State Department, the late President declares that 
we cannot have friendly relations with a nation 
that, “having patterned itself along totalitarian 
lines . . . is naturally the subject of distrust by a 
great many American citizens.” The argument is 
not without merit, but we question Mr. Acheson’s 
prudence in making public this document at this 
critical stage in our relations with Soviet Russia. 


Aid for the Philippines. There 1s at the moment 
considerable dissatisfaction in the Philippines over 
our present policy, or rather lack of policy, with 
regard to the rehabilitation of this war-ravaged 
dependency. Slated to be granted independence 
next July, Filipinos are wondering whether Uncle 
Sam has decided to wash his hands of them now, 
leaving them to rehabilitate themselves as best 
they can. One of the sharpest complaints‘is aimed 
at seeming Congressional indifference toward 
granting Filipino compensation for war destruc- 
tion under the War Damage Act. While Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, has commendably introduced a bill 
to admit Filipino claims, Senator Tydings now pro- 
poses that Congress appropriate a flat sum of $100 
million to cover everything and then write the 
whole business off. In view of the fact that war 
damage to Manila alone is estimated at about $1 
billion, Filipinos are scarcely enthusiastic about 
the Maryland Senator’s proposal. If we are not to 
jeopardize our good reputation in the Far East, 
Congress ought to pass the Taft bill without fur- 
ther delay. 


Anti-clericalism. CIP reports a discussion 
begun in Rome by Umberto Calosso, moderate 
Socialist, in the independent Socialist paper, 
L’Epoca. Noting that anti-clericalism is always 
worse in Latin countries, he asked: “Is this only 
providential, or does it arise from a secret sin, an 
incapacity in Catholics to seize the historical occa- 
sion to rise to something higher than tactics?” 
Taking up the question, Igino Giordani, editor of 
the Catholic Action paper Quotidiano and writer 
on Catholic social thought, admits the truth of 
much of Calosso’s contention and adds: 
In the past in the Latin countries the monarchy, the 
plutocratic caste, the feudal aristocracy, the banking 
interests and the military circles have tried to protect 
their interests with religion. . . . They have brought 
down with their ruin that of the interests of religion, 
by separating the Church from the people. They estab- 
lished a clericalism in the sense in which Calosso uses it, 
and against this, anti-clericalism has arisen. 
Giordani distinguishes this logical reaction from 
that violent form of anti-clericalism which really 
hates religion as such and opposes the Church as 
supporting a higher law which can judge even the 
actions of the State. He would readily admit that 
in the first meaning of the word many Catholics, 
priests and bishops are “‘anti-clerical.” While they 
fearlessly oppose open enemies of the Church, 
they fight “with even more indignant and pitiless 
strength against all ambitious attitudes, intrigues 
and interests which try to hide behind religion and 
the Church in order to rescue things which have 
nothing to do [with religion and the Church].” 
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Federal Aid and Civil Liberties. A column- 
ist in the New York Journal-American recently 
minted a new argument to use against the 
Mead-Aiken Federal-aid-to-education bill now 
before Congress. Under the caption of “Snares for 
American Liberties,” the argument runs thus: The 
Mead-Aiken Bill would authorize the use of Fed- 
eral funds to assist non-public as well as public 
schools. There is nothing in the Mead-Aiken Bill 
that prohibits Federal aid to a non-public school 
that teaches atheism or to a political school con- 
ducted by the Communist Party or any other 
subversive movement. Moreover there is Federal 
precedent for such a thing. The Communistic 
Commonwealth College at Mena, Arkansas—sub- 
sequently closed by an investigation in the State 
Legislature—treceived “relief” funds from the 
Federal Government under the old WPA. Thus 
the opponents of the Mead-Aiken Bill. The itali- 
cized clause is revealing. The Mead-Aiken Bill 
explicitly reserves to the States their constitutional 
prerogative of recognizing educational institu- 
tions, whether public or private, and of continu- 
ing or withdrawing such recognition. It was in 
the exercise of this prerogative that Arkansas 
withdrew educational privileges from Common- 
wealth College. The new argument is thus a coun- 
terfeit. The real snare for our American liberties 
is the hidden hand of those who oppose Govern- 
ment help for non-public schools. When they are 
forced to show their hand, the highest cards won’t 
take a trick. The trumps will be with the side that 
believes in justice and fair play for all the children 
of all people, irrespective of race or religion. 





Making the Missions Known. Two years ago 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
started something brand new. in mission propa- 
ganda. The new idea was really the conclusion to 
this piece of reasoning: Christ’s injunction, “Go 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” means that the members of His 
Church, people as well as the priestly hierarchy, 
must take a planetary view of the Church’s apos- 
tolate. Mere parochialism will not do. Yet it is 
in the parish, through parish priests, that the 
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people best come to realize and accept their 
world-wide responsibilities. Therefore parish 
priests, especially, need to be made mission 
minded. So the Propagation of the Faith created 
the “Missionary Academia.” Eight studies of 
significant and interesting phases of missionary 
activities are published each year in pamphlet 
form. Distributed to the more than 300 diocesan 
and religious seminaries of the country, the 
Academia studies bring to the attention of thou- 
sands of future priests the challenging message 
of the missions. They are the propaganda instru- 
ments for developing in the priesthood, and 
through the priesthood in the Catholic people, a 
deep understanding and interest in the Church’s 
foreign-mission apostolate. In 1943 and 1944 the 
studies treated of such topics as the Purpose of 
Missions, the Church in China, Obstacles to the 
Missionary Apostolate, an Outline of Missiog- 
raphy, Modern Africa, the Church and Cultural 
Life. Just published as the first of the 1945 series 
is Modern Missions in Oceania. The October study 
will be Missions in the Philippines. 


Mission Propaganda in Schools. What the 
Propagation of the Faith is doing to spread in- 
terest in the foreign missions among priests and 
people, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
(Shattuc Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio) has begun 
to do for the parochial schools. Its Mission Study 
Leaflets for grades 5-6 and 7-8 are admirably 
adapted for parochial-school pupils. They are 
brief (four-pages), illustrated and excitingly in- 
teresting. As a start, the Crusade prepared an 
Introduction to Mission Study and three leaflets 
on Missions in the Islands of the Pacific and four 
on South America. But the complete plan calls 
for studies on al! grade levels and on all mission 
fields. Perhaps more than ever before (consequent 
on the ravages of the war), the missions call aloud 
for the active support of all our Catholic people. 
Catholic boys serving in the Pacific discovered the 
missions and were both awed and thrilled by the 
sacrifices of the missionaries and the astonishing 
results of their work. The Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade would pass this thrilling discovery 
on to the children in our parochial schools. The 
idea is so good that it should quickly spread to 
every Catholic school at whatever level all over 
the country. 


Newman Centenary Issue. Next week AMER- 
ica will devote an issue to the Newman Centenary. 
Articles by Father Edward Hawkes, Dr. Joseph J. 
Reilly, Fathers Martin D’Arcy, §.J., and Charles 
F. Donovan, S.J., will be features of the issue. 














WASHINGTON FRONT 


About the worst blow that postwar domestic 
peace has yet received were the simultaneous an- 
nouncements that the House Ways and Means 
Committee had buried the temporary unemploy- 
ment-insurance bill and would immediately take 
up consideration of tax reductions. 

In the scramble, the nearly 3,000,000 Federal 
employes—mostly in war factories—who are to 
be laid off lost their unemployment benefits, since 
they cannot get any from the States. But the un- 
kindest blow was the demonstration that Con- 
gress is more interested in reducing taxes than in 
helping unemployed war workers. 

The reason given for the action was the rash of 
strikes, which was blown up by the papers until 
it appeared that practically everybody must be on 
strike. This is coupled with the hoary charge that 
the Administration has “no labor policy.” Of 
course it hasn’t. If it had, there would be a howl 
from both labor and industry. 

What this charge really means is that there is 
no policy overwhelmingly favoring labor or in- 
dustry. The only policy of every government in 
industrial relations must be: 1) to see that no side 
is privileged against the other, and 2) to help 
preserve industrial peace. The first of these is 
clearly reflected in labor legislation designed to 
redress the balance, badly weighted against labor 
in so-called “free enterprise.” The second depends 
on matters not directly connected with labor— 
€.g., price policies. 

Debate began in the Senate on the Full-Em- 
ployment bill, and hearings started on the Pepper 
measure amending the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
It is freely predicted that both of them will have 
a hard time with the Republican-minded Demo- 
crats in both House and Senate. 

The Full-Employment bill has been fully de- 
scribed and defended in the columns of AMERICA. 
The principal change proposed in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is raising the minimum wage, even 
for unskilled work, to 65 cents an hour, to go to 
70 cents the second year and to 75 the third. 

The President asked for prompt action on this 
bill, since “the wage structure on which business 
men may make future plans should be settled 
quickly.” He was for the raise, since “I believed 
that the goal of a 40-cent minimum was inade- 
quate when established. It has now become obso- 
lete.” 

The President’s attention must necessarily be 
taken up with the international situation, and he 
has delegated control of domestic matters largely 
to John W. Snyder. Witrrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


The first general meeting of the Austrian Hier- 
archy since the armistice was held at Salzburg 
last week. A Joint Pastoral is expected in the near 
future. The meeting at Salzburg was attended by 
Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, and the 
Ordinaries of Salzburg, Graz, Innsbruck, Flagen- 
furt, Linz and St. Poelten. 

> St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has announced 
for the fall semester a course on “The Negro in 
American Life.” Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. 
Campion, Chaplain of the Brooklyn Catholic In- 
terracial Council, in congratulating St. John’s, 
said: “I believe that this pioneer step will be fol- 
lowed by other Catholic institutions throughout 
the country.” To be given by George K. Hunton, 
Editor of the Interracial Review, the course will 
emphasize the importance of the Christian solu- 
tion of the interracial problem and will prepare 
the students for effective leadership. 

> The Semaine Social of Louvain met again re- 
cently for the first time in six vears, according to 
NCWC News Service. In an address on the theory 
and practice of Socialism and Communism, a 
principal speaker, Mr. Van de Kerkove, made the 
point that “Communism serves as a camouflage 
in Russia.” What is strong in Russia today, he 
said, is not due to Communism but to Russian 
nature and tradition. 

> The war-service record of nine Philadelphia 
Catholic high schoois is put at 16,799. Of these 
some 561 have been killed or died in service. West 
Philadelphia High School heads the list with 5,127 
alumni in service, of whom 161 were killed. 

> “Monsignor John A. Ryan did not content him- 
self with condemnation,” said the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, in his 
eulogy of the late pioneer of Catholic social teach- 
ing in America, at the Solemn Pontifical Mass of 
requiem in St. Paul’s Cathedral, September 19. 
“His was a positive crusade,” said the Bishop, “and 
he sought to remove the causes out of which So- 
cialism and Communism grew.” 

>» The United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
through its president, Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Koncius, 
has expressed to the Apostolic Delegate its grati- 
tude for the contribution of 200,000 francs made 
by Pius XII for the relief of Lithuanian war refu- 
gees in France. It is announced that a shipment 
of clothing and shoes for Lithuanian war victims 
in France has recently left New York. 

> Presiding Prelate at the 50th crowning of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe will be Cardinal Villeneuve, 
reports Religious News Service from Mexico 
City. R. A. G. 
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Newman in Retrospect 


MARGARET DEVEREUX CONWAY 


Although a century is ended, the celebration on 
October 9, 1945, of the centenary of the conver- 
sion of John Henry Cardinal Newman to the 
Church of Rome marks no fin de siécle. The sub- 
mission of that towering intellect, in its full vigor 
and with humble acquiescence, to the Church 
represented the’ solstice of the incredible Second 
Spring of Catholicism in England. He, who in in- 
terest and temperament was so much alone, was 
paradoxically the diffident yet firm leader of 
countless men Romewards. We are now but enter- 
ing into the rich summer of Catholic intellectual 
growth which he presaged. 

To recount his life would be to fulfil complete- 
ly his own definition of a “narrative which im- 
presses the reader with the idea of moral unity, 
identity, growth, continuity, personality.” In the 
Apologia, which he wrote in answer to Charles 
Kingsley’s criticism of his sincerity, is found to the 
full his sensitiveness, his meticulous correlation 
of all the factors which aided him to attain to 
truth, his gentleness and his quiet courage. 

Yet the inner core of his preeminence is still 
knotted in threads of mystery. Why is his influ- 
ence still going forward like a full, slow tide of 
strength? In contradistinction to his countrymen, 
who are the most full-blooded of all in their ex- 
pository essays, Newman’s style is classic and 
modulated, and betrays none of those strokes of 
an iron pen writing swiftly and determinedly. 
His letters have suavity and roundness and a faint 
Gallic flavor of irony. Was it because he was a 
theologian? But he was not formally so. He but 
echoed the early Fathers of the Church, to whose 
neo-platonic spirit he was akin and whom he loved 
so well. His mind was never in sympathy with the 
hard discipline of syllogistic scholasticism; rather, 
in viewing the problems of the day, his mind had 
much of the intuitive breadth of Saint Augustine 
to see where lines of stress would converge in the 
future. He saw the necessity of correlation be- 
tween religion and science in the university field, 
and he had a lifetime awareness of the “main 
Catholic doctrine of the warfare between the city 
of God and the powers of darkness.” 

From the time of his first “conversion” to a 
belief in Christianity in 1816, when he was fifteen, 
and during all the formative years when he first 
went up to Oxford, his mind “rested in the 
thought of two and two only absolute and lumi- 
nously self-evident beings, myself and my Crea- 
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tor.” His whole religious temperament was intro- 
spective. It was an inner pilgrimage among the 
headlands of the intellect that he made. 

His mottos and strengths along the way were 
two aphorisms which he derived from the writings 
of Thomas Scott of Aston Sanford, whose writ- 
ings he read avidly during his undergraduate days 
at Trinity College. He states that he used them 
almost as proverbs: “Holiness rather than peace,” 
and “Growth the only evidence of life.” 

The latter of these aphorisms can constitute the 
capital of the first half of his life. In the “Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine,” pub- 
lished in 1845, he defines his idea of growth: “‘For 
instance, a gradual conversion from a false to a 
true religion, plainly, has much of the character 
of a continuous process, or a development, in the 
mind itself, even when the two religions which are 
the limits of its course are antagonists.” Added to 
that perception, which was firmly embedded in 
his mind, is the concept to which he subscribed 
that the mind was capable of apprehending larger 
ideas than it was capable of expressing, and in that 
fringe between comprehension and expression lay 
the realm in which we can assent to the truth of 
religious mysteries without understanding them. 

It is simple to outline the stages on his road. His 
life at Oxford, his acceptance of Anglican Orders, 
his appointment in 1828 as Vicar of Saint Mary’s 
with the chapelry of Littlemore. Those were the 
years of the leavening of his religious beliefs. From 
1828 to 1841 he met the men who were to shape 
his thought and bring him unwittingly into the 
Church. Among these were John Keble and Rich- 
ard Hurrell Froude. Through Keble he became 
aware of the efficacious use of such material phe- 
nomena as the Sacraments, which are both the 
types and instruments of real things unseen, and 
came to believe in the Communion of Saints and 
the mysteries of the Faith. 

It was during this period as well that he turned 
to the early Fathers of the Church and did much 
reading in them. They implanted in his mind defi- 
nite ideas of what the Church should consist in; 
and he found that both Keble and Froude shared 
in those ideas. Their belief was hastened to fruition 
by the political rise of liberalism and parliamen- 
tary attempts in 1833 to disestablish the Anglican 
bishoprics. 

Newman was in Italy at the time, amd am the 
receipt of Froude’s letter he hastened home to 














fight for the English Church. On July 14, John 
Keble preached the Assize Sermon in the Univer- 
sity Pulpit. It was published under the title of 
“National Apostasy.” Newman ever considered 
and kept the day as the start of the religious move- 
ment of 1833. 

That was the first of the Tracts which came 
forth from their hands and so disturbed the con- 
science of England. Newman began them, as he 
tells us, out of his head. It was a full head, en- 
riched by study and interest and motivated by 
the simplicity of honesty. The Tracts and his ser- 
mons in Saint Mary’s at Oxford attracted much 
attention. Slowly he developed his ideas on the 
revival of liturgy in the Anglican Church, and 
concurrently with this he came to an inescapable 
realization of the continuity of doctrine that has 
come down in the Roman Church from the days 
of the Apostles and Fathers to contemporary times. 
In Tract 90, written after reading an article of 
Wiseman’s in the Dublin Review, he came to the 
end of his spiritual peregrination and declared his 
sympathy with the Church of Rome. 

Tract 90 aroused more of a furor than his ser- 
mons at Saint Mary’s had awakened. He retired 
from Saint Mary’s to Littlemore with five of his 
friends who were in sympathy with his stand. One 
by one, while he remained in indecision, they 
went away and were baptized in the Roman 
Church. Finally, temporizing was at an end. On 
October 8, 1845, John Henry Newman came to 
his knees before the Italian Passionist, Ven. Domi- 
nic Barberi. He had at last come home from the 
half-way house of the Anglican Church, across 
the threshold of his soul’s home, the Catholic 
Church. 

Thereafter the course of his life ran in different 
channele. As he says in the Apologia: “From the 
time that I became a Catholic, of course, I have 
no further history of my religious opinions to nar- 
rate. In saying this, I do not mean to say that my 
mind has been idle, or that I have given up think- 
ing on theological subjects; but that I have had 
no variations to record, and have had no anxiety 
of heart whatever.” 

He carried over with him into the Church his 
delight in the type of community life which he 
had known at Littlemore. But it was difficult to 
find a religious Order which would allow him that 
same autonomy of person which he had enjoyed 
there. Most rules were too exacting in their dis- 
position of both personal property and personal 
life. 

So m was that he came back to England after 
his ordination to found the Oratory in London. 
His great devotion to Saint Philip Neri was hap- 





pily fulfilled in his being able to translate Saint 
Philip’s society of secular priests, living in com- 
mon under a simple rule, into his native country. 

This was the least of his accomplishments. Al- 
though he had come reluctantly to the conclusion, 
as Wilfrid Ward states, “that certain special gifts 
of his were to remain unused,” he found himself 
called upon to exercise them. The Irish Hierarchy 
requested him to become Rector of the proposed 
Catholic University to be established in Dublin. 
Assenting to what he considered the guidance of 
the “kindly light,” he put himself to this task. 

Perhaps he brought such an open mind to the 
subject of educating the Irish because he had been 
through his whole life a universalist. And were 
not the Irish the children of the universal Church? 
His whole concern in life had been to array him- 
self at the pressing hour in the immediate front 
against the rise of infidel thought. He championed 
the Christian content of the Anglican Church 
against the agnostic liberals of the "thirties. In 
fighting that good fight he found that there was 
one body which had not allowed the essentials of 
the Faith to be tampered with in the least way— 
and he turned from Canterbury to Rome. But 
here, while the deposit of the Faith was insured by 
the infallibility of the Church, the vessels from 
which its children frequently had to drink their 
education, both of the things of the spirit and the 
things of this world, were of mixed water and 
wine, with water all too often predominating. 
Newman saw, in this opportunity given him in 
Ireland, a chance to expound considerations and 
views which had been with him for many years 
and which his entry into the Church had only 
deepened and strengthened. To inaugurate the 
project he gave his nine lectures on the “Idea of a 
University” in Dublin in the late spring of 1852. 

To give a résumé of these lectures would be 
folly. Newman’s thought is too urbane and pol- 
ished, too comprehensive and balanced, to be com- 
pressed into a three-sentence syllogism. But two 
contentions stand out with piercing clarity among 
the many ideas which he so felicitously combines 
in them. One was his sharp conception of the 
necessity of religion coordinating and breathing 
purpose into all the sciences and arts of knowl- 
edge. The other was his humble awareness of the 
destiny and the vocation of an educated laity 
within the modern world. 

The venture came to naught. After six years, 
there were but thirty-three pupils and no money. 
Newman sent in his resignation to Bishop Cullen 
and returned to England. He had failed in estab- 
lishing a Catholic University, but the failure was 
not wholly his, nor was it wholly a failure. He 
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had succeeded in expressing, forcefully and com- 
prehensively, his idea of what a Christian univer- 
sity education should be. 

The dear companionship of his friends of the 
Oratory and the gentle burden of his daily work 
of studying and preaching and teaching were not 
to remain quietly his. Charles Kingsley’s unpro- 
voked thrust at the integrity of his writings and 
actions, both during his Anglican days and in his 
conversion, aroused him from the obscurity which 
had overshadowed him since his conversion and 
placed him again in the forefront of the con- 
sciousness of the English public. He came back on 
the stage of English religious life, still the strong 
leader he had always been, reverberating as a clap 
of thunder in many ears at once. He launched no 
single salvos against each of Kingsley’s separate 
items of attack, but struck back at the very heart 
of the accusation, his essential integrity. He fired 
a broadside of truth. He told completely, un- 
affectedly and with trust in the generosity of the 
English readers the whole history of the progress 
of his religious thought. There are persons and 
personalities in his narrative; there are courage 
and gentleness and all the finer attributes of man; 
there are a multitude of friends and the kindly 
warmth of the fire of Newman’s mind which 
drew them to him. But above all there is the as- 
tonishing adhesion to the stream of clear, cold 
thought. Here is the soul of a sincere man, seeking 
the fulness of truth. There is never once a deflec- 
tion from that stern, unhesitating search. The 
Apologia rings with the finality of one who has 
told all—the least and the greatest of his thoughts 
as they bore on the matter. The English public 
believed him. Whatever the ground of a disagree- 
ment with him might be in the future, no one 
might ever conduct the dispute on the level of an 
argumentum ad hominem and call him a liar. He 
had borne witness of truth. 

But he paid a tremendous price in personal suf- 
fering in writing this book. As he says in the 
preface: “It is not at all pleasant for me to be 
egotistical; nor to be criticized for being so. It is 
not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and 
old, what has gone on within me from my early 
years. It is not pleasant to be giving every shallow 
or flippant disputant the advantage over me of 
knowing my most private thought, I might even 
say the intercourse between myself and my 
Maker.” 

The reverberations of that hammered explana- 
tion still haunt our ears. Though less than a cen- 
tury old, it partakes of the timelessness of the 
Confessions. For the Protestant mind, troubled by 
the near-truths, the scanty truths, that the Re- 
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formation has left them, it has been a light on the 
way, distinguishing what is already known, and 
completing what is lacking in their concept of the 
articulated body of truths into which God has 
breathed the spirit of everlasting life and which 
men call the Faith. And, withal, this teaching is 
imparted with such ingenuous charity, that the 
reader, too, becomes drawn to Newman. 

Only one highlight remained in his life. Hap- 
pily the last was the best. To him, seemingly for- 
gotten at Edgbaston, old and worn in the service 
of truth and the Church, a student and yet always 
a master, came the mandate of Leo XIII, in 1879, 
creating him a Cardinal Deacon of the Church. 
Always introspective, he put the seal of himself 
on his cardinal’s arms: “Cor ad Cor Loquitur.” 
And in Rome itself, on the sixteenth of May, he 
received from the Sovereign Pontiff the red hat of 
a Prince of the Church. 

With the permission of the Holy See the new 
Cardinal of Saint George returned to Birmingham 
and his Oratorians. His last days were quiet and 
peaceful as he would have wished them to be. To 
the end he worked to further the Kingdom of 
God. “Especially when I was left by myself,” he 
had written, “the thought came upon me that 
deliverance is wrought, not by the many but by 
the few, not by bodies but by persons. . . .” 

In a long life he never shirked that conviction. 
We rely on his leadership yet. 


CALIFORNIA’S DISGRACE 
JOSEPH A. VAUGHAN 


Time and time again, both in print and public 
speech, I have voiced a personal grievance against 
Planned Parenthood Inc. The plan, had it been 
operating around the turn of the century, would 
have robbed me of my being. I arrived too soon 
after my elder sister. 

And now, aroused once again by the pseudo- 
scientific literature of PP Inc., I protest as a native 
son of California. Alas, that a son has to expose the 
shame of his mother. 

Says Marie Antoinette Cameron in her pam- 
phlet on Planned Parenthood: 


Twenty-nine States of the U. S. A. have at present 
(1943) effective laws permitting sterilization, under 
safeguards, of persons having certain types of insanity 
and feeble-mindedness. The California law has been the 
best administered, and the results have been most care- 
fully checked. . . . A high proportion of good results. 
California is disgraced by a sterilization law 
more drastic, more comprehensive and more arbi- 
trarily administered than the law enacted in 1934 


by the Nazi Supermen of totalitarian Germany. 
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CALIFORNIA WELFARE AND INSTITUTIONS CODE 


Sec. 6624. Sterilization of certain patients; Persons sub- 
ject to sterilization; Liability of Officers, etc. 

The provisions of this section apply to any person 
who has been lawfully committed to any State hospi- 
tal, and who is afflicted with, or suffers from, any of 
the following conditions: 


a) Mental diseases which may have been inherited 
and are likely to be transmitted to descendants. 

b) Feeble-mindedness, in any of its various grades. 

c) Perversion or marked departure from normal 
mentality. 

d) Disease of a syphilitic nature. 


Before any such person is released or discharged from 
a State hospital, the State Department of Institutions 
may, in its discretion, cause such a person to be steril- 
ized. Such sterilization, whether performed with or 
without the consent of the patient, shall be lawful and 
shall not render the Department, its officers or employes, 
or any person participating in the operation, liable 

either civilly or criminally. . 

That law was enacted by the California State Leg- 
islature in 1937, and from 1939 to 1943 the head 
of the State Health Department and the man ulti- 
mately responsible for enforcing that law was Dr. 
Aaron J. Rosanoff, who, until his appointment, had 
taught in the Communist School in Los Angeles. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum (let us not speak ill of 
the dead) . Dr. Rosanoff died a year ago. I am only 
recording facts. 

Miss Cameron in her PP. Inc. pamphlet must 
be accused of either insincerity or ignorance when 
she uses words like “under safeguards,” “certain 
types of insanity,” etc. Under the above law any 
doctor, no matter how young or how old, how 
experienced or inexperienced, how radical or con- 
servative, how religious or irreligious, whether 
psychiatrist or not, may sterilize any unfortunate 
caught behind the screened or barred windows of 
any State hospital, including prison hospitals. One 
should note the promiscuous use of the word 
“any,” contrary to usually precise legal phrase- 
ology; and the unlimited indetermination of such 
words as “may be” and “likely.” True, the law 
declares that “the State Department may in its 
discretion cause such a person to be sterilized,” but 
it does not state that each case must be reférred to 
the State Department. In fact, it is not. 

Under that law, in 1944 California had 33,000 
officially sterilized citizens, more than all other 
States combined. Can all social and medical wis- 
dom of the country be concentrated in Califor- 
nia? 

A case history: Four years ago a brilliant and 
handsome, athletic young man, jilted in love or 
something similar, went momentarily “off the 
beam,” smashed a few chairs and tables and kicked 
out a window. His frantic parents called in the 
police. The lad was whisked off to the county 
psychopathic ward, was transferred to a State hos- 


pital, tied down protestingly to a table top by a 
couple of husky attendants, sterilized and released. 
The first violent spasm over, he quickly returned 
to normal. He is still “on the beam,” in fact very 
much so. These past two years he has been flying 
four-motored bombers over Germany, one of sev- 
eral brilliant and handsome brothers fighting in 
the armed forces. He wept—and it is a terrible 
thing to see a strong young man weep—he wept 
as he told me one evening of the tragedy that had 
robbed his young life of fond hopes. 

Such a thing could not have happened even in 
Germany, at least not with a German Aryan. The 
Nazi law—I cite the pertinent passages—orders 
each physician to report cases to the Health Off- 
cer; the diseased, his guardian or the health officer 
makes application for sterilization to the Heredi- 
tary Health Court, composed of two legal officers 
and two medical specialists. The diseased and his 
family history are examined. If sterilization is 
deemed advisable, it is performed by well trained 
surgeons appointed by the Court. Should the per- 
son to be sterilized object, an appeal can be made 
to the Supreme Hereditary Health Court. Thus it 
was in Nazi Germany. But there are no such safe- 
guards for natural rights in California. And 
whereas a long list of specific diseases is set down 
in the Nazi law, the California law is so vague and 
unrestrictive as to allow any psychical and many 
physical disorders to be alleged as reason for 
sterilization. 

The intrinsic immorality of sterilization will 
not be discussed here. The matter has been treated 
expertly by many a writer elsewhere. But listen 
to a story: Five years ago out here in California a 
very prominent industrialist invited a fellow ex- 
ecutive home to supper. Drinks were passed 
around. The host, stepping out for a moment, 
returned to find his wife and guest arm in arm on 
a piano bench. He silently procured a gun from 
another room and pumped nine slugs into the pair 
at the piano, killing both. Tried, he was acquited. 
His defense—advanced by a clever lawyer—was 
emotional instability induced by sterilization. The 
man, some years previously, had had himself ster- 
ilized to save his wife the labors of childbirth. And 
so California has now 33,000 citizens who could 
commit murder, but could not be found guilty. 
Sterilization, it seems, may be either the remedy 
for insanity or the cause of it. And sadly the law 
approves. 

New York made a beginning in 1918 by having 
its sterilization law declared unconstitutional. A 
few weeks ago Alabama showed real sanity by re- 
jecting a similar law. Meanwhile a native son 
hangs his head in shame. 
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RECLAMATION 


AT GRAND COULEE 
WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 


The State of Washington has at its center a vast 
tract of arid and semi-arid land some fifty miles 
wide and eighty miles from north to south. 
Heretofore the tract has defied any extensive de- 
velopment since none but the most limited dry- 
farming, carried on at scattered points, is possible 
in this region, which averages but eight inches of 
rainfall a year. The Columbia Basin Project aims 
to change the picture to one of soil fertility and 
economic prosperity by irrigating 1,200,000 acres 
of the total 2,500,000 with water supplied by 
Grand Coulee Dam. Now that construction mate- 
rials are no longer diverted to wartime needs, the 
project, slowed down for the duration of the war, 
will forge ahead. Much will be heard of both the 
Project and the Dam in years to come. 

The problem area and the project site have a 
curious history behind them. Once the mighty 
Columbia River made its way through the region 
that is now arid. Flows of lava, issuing from fis- 
sures in the earth’s crust, formed a plateau and 
forced the river into the Big Bend which now 
reaches west in the direction of Seattle. Years later 
ice sheets, moving down from the north, blocked 
off the river and caused it to back up toward the 
headwaters. The huge lake, formed in the river 
valley, overflowed its boundaries and sought an 
outlet to the south. The powerful waters cut 
away acafon (coulee) and proceeded to inundate 
the flatlands below. With the passing of the ice 
age the Columbia River went back to its Big 
Bend, leaving the Grand Coulee and the Lower 
Coulee empty cafions and the flatlands to the 
south dry and arid. The master plan behind the 
present project is to repeat the stunt of nature 
under scientific control. By diverting some of the 
river water to a man-made lake in the Grand 
Coulee, it can reclaim through irrigation the po- 
tentially fertile lands below. 

Toward the end of the last century homestead- 
ers settled in the present project area, led to be- 
lieve by a succession of rainy years that extensive 
dry-farming was possible on the plateau. The re- 
turn of normal rainfall quickly disillusioned these 
pioneers, and today abandoned homesteads stand 
as silent witnesses to the impossibility of any but 
irrigation-farming. On a few favored spots, it is 
true, because of higher rainfall and more retentive 
soil, limited dry-farming has yielded some results. 
In the eastern and northwestern portions espe- 
cially, a wheat crop of, low and uncertain yield 
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is possible in alternate years, and spring sheep- 
grazing can be practised in the western region. A 
few farms produce because they are irrigated 
from Moses Lake, the Columbia River or scat- 
tered wells. But the overall picture is one of bar- 
ren waste and fruitless land, straggling farms and 
towns without promise. It will remain so unless 
man takes nature in hand and manages to change 
things. 

For fifty years enterprising engineers dreamed 
of what could be done with Grand Coulee, but 
not until 1933 did their dreams begin to mate- 
rialize. In the Fall of that year construction work 
on the Dam began. Transportation and power 
facilities had to be brought into the locality. A 
30-mile railroad branch from the Northern Pa- 
cific line, a new highway bridge, telephone and 
telegraph lines and two towns came into existence 
that work on Grand Coulee might start. 

The Dam, which is the heart of the whole proj- 
ect, is the world’s most massive concrete struc- 
ture. Its height is 550 feet, its crest 4,173 feet 
long and its base 500 feet thick. The Dam supplies 
the water, the power and the pumping facilities 
to lift water into the twenty-seven-mile lake that 
will take shape in the ancient cafon which is 
known as Grand Coulee. Construction of the 
Dam was completed on January 1, 1942. It has 
been supplying electric power to the towns and 
industries of the Northwest since March, 1941. 
Defense plants drew heavily on this power during 
the war. 


THE IRRIGATION AREA 


The irrigation-project area, at its northernmost 
point, lies fifty miles south of the Dam. As now 
planned, the Columbia Basin Reclamation Project 
was authorized by the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1935 and reauthorized, with modifications, by 
the Columbia Basin Project Act of March 10, 
1943. 

The project area is divided into three districts, 
known as Quincy- East- and South-Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Districts respectively, established 
under laws of the State of Washington. These dis- 
tricts are actually organizations of landowners— 
90 per cent of the land is privately owned— 
through which official dealings are made with the 
Federal Government, and through which are han- 
dled various matters relating to the affairs of land- 
owners and water-users. Contracts for irrigation 
works and water-supply are made between these 
organizations and the Government and not di- 
rectly with individual farmers. This arrangement 
for a locally managed, self-liquidating irrigation 
project, on privately owned land—at present the 


























Government has none for sale—should allay the 
fears of any who see shadows of collectivism dim- 
ming the brightness of the prospects. 


Plans call for the bringing of at least 50,000° 


acres under irrigation annually. Progress will be 
made in each of the three districts concurrently, 
but it will take some years before the entire 
1,200,000 irrigable acres are completely serviced. 
From the equalizing reservoir in the Grand Cou- 
lee, 280 feet above the surface of the Dam, water 
will flow by gravity for many miles to the irri- 
gation project. The irrigation-works include sev- 
eral main canals and hundreds of laterals reaching 
all corners of the project. 

Construction costs of the irrigation works must 
be met by the landowners obtaining water. The 
average cost will probably be about $85 per acre 
irrigated, varying according to the value of the 
land serviced. These water-rights assessments may 
be paid over a period of forty years, without in- 
terest, and need not begin until ten years after 
water is delivered. In addition to this assessment, 
averaging $2.60 per acre a year, maintenance and 
operation charges come to $2.13 per acre annual- 
ly, bringing the total to about $5 per acre a year. 
Farmers, of course, are not compelled to become 
members of the irrigation districts, but if they do 
not they get no water. Actually, the property 
owners in the area recently voted overwhelmingly 
to share the expense involved. They have every- 
thing to gain by the success of the project. 


FarMs For FAMILIES 


The Bureau of Reclamation knows well that 
land speculators would have no qualms about 
making a handsome profit on the pretext that 
improvements have been made. The unwary 
might easily be led astray through ignorance of 
land values and of the assessments and conditions 
for obtaining irrigation. The unscrupulous would 
not hesitate to sell worthless tracts, unseen, for 
which irrigation facilities are not even planned. 
To protect the sheep from the wolves an appraisal 
service has been set up by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and rigorous conditions of land-tenure are 
laid down in the Project Act. These conditions 
must be agreed to in a recordable contract before 
water is delivered. Briefly the conditions are: 


1) Repayment in instalments without interest, over a 
period of forty years, of irrigation costs. 

2) Conforming of tracts of land, through purchase, 
sale or exchange, at Government appraised values, 
to the area and boundaries laid out in advance by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

3) Agreement to dispose of excess land at appraised 
values, with an option to buy it on the part of the 
United States. 

4) Agreement not to sell any land for more than 


appraised value for five years after water becomes 
available. When land is sold, an affidavit must be 
filed with the county auditor describing terms of 
sale and the consideration involved. 


These conditions, seemingly strict on first reading, 
have been laid down to keep out land speculators, 
to prevent corporation farms from intruding 
where family-size homesteads, of approximately 
160 irrigable acres, are intended, and to make sure 
that homesteaders get a useful piece of land at 
reasonable prices. The conforming of the tracts 
to a pattern is clearly necessary where such exten- 
sive irrigation is involved. It is the rural equivalent 
of city-zoning and building restrictions. The Gov- 
ernment also intends to sell to homesteaders, on 
the same conditions, the land which it itself holds 
(10 per cent) or which it may acquire through 
the reorganization process. 


LAND VALUES 


The Bureau of Reclamation has mapped the 
whole area in detail. The maps show which parts 
will respond to irrigation and which will not. 
They tell the types of soil—there are many—and 
their capacity to hold water. From these maps the 
relative worth of any given piece of land can be 
determined. Appraisals are made at values arrived 
at independently of the value arising from pros- 
pective irrigation. This is fair enough, since farm- 
ers themselves who wish to have water will have 
to pay the cost. 

The appraised values run from $5 to $30 an 
acre. If buyers are charged more than the ap- 
praised value they can regain the excess through 
the courts within two years. To prevent fraud, 
which in the case of lands covered by recordable 
contracts for irrigation is a punishable misde- 
meanor, all prospective buyers are urged to sub- 
mit the terms of sale for investigation by the 
Bureau of Reclamation before they sign any 
documents. 

The object of the appraisal service, just as of 
the contract conditions, is to protect the small 
owner of the family-size farm. Private ownership 
of productive property by families, on a perma- 
nent basis, is being encouraged. When large com- 
mercial growers, corporations, land speculators 
object on the grounds of government interference 
with rights of private property, their motives are 
at least suspect. It is wider distribution of owner- 
ship of productive property by the many, rather 
than unlimited ownership by the few, that is the 
ideal conforming to the Papal Encyclicals and the 
American concept of economic democracy. 

The Columbia Basin Reclamation Project is in 
a different class from TVA, which covers a num- 
ber of States and has multiple objectives. The 
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Columbia River Project is strictly for reclamation 
purposes, is carried on within a single State and 
operates under the laws of that State. It is a typi- 
cal work of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior, whose function is to 
bring back worthless lands into useful production 
for the common good of the country. 

True, the extra electric power produced by the 
Grand Coulee Dam, and not needed for the actual 
project, may put the Government into some com- 
petition with private power companies. Any fric- 
tion arising in that quarter will have to be re- 
moved by consulting the common interest of all. 
The mere fact of the Government having power 
to sell as a by-product should not prejudice the 
cause of the project. 

The very existence of this and other reclama- 
tion projects brings home vividly to us, despite the 
Cassandra-like claims of several recent books on 
population, that the potential food supply of the 
world is far from exhausted. What may happen 
if nations and individuals proceed in the same 
haphazard way they have up to now is one thing 
—a gloomy prospect for world living standards 
and future peace. What can be done by intelli- 
gent planning of natural resources, by exploita- 
tion of unused lands through irrigation and im- 
proved farming techniques, is yet to be seen. Ex- 
perience so far with such projects has proved that 
land in America—particularly in its less populated 
parts—and in other regions of the world can 
yield an almost limitless food supply as well as 
raw materials for clothing, plastics and many 
other industrial products. 

Some modern economists and students of popu- 
lation have visions of people starving to death 
amidst plenty, and consumers going hungry as a 
result of overproduction and consequent unem- 
ployment. Yet the land is there, the water-power 
is there, and human ingenuity is there. It is non- 
sense to talk of world famine just because we 
may have to promote population shifts—in a hu- 
mane way, of course, and with regard for rights— 
or because national boundaries and territorial 
limits may have to be more open to movements 
of food-seeking peoples. Far greater cooperation 
between individuals, between regions and between 
nations will be necessary. But reclamation and 
irrigation projects, of which Grand Coulee is a 
good example, can provide plenty of arable land 
and work for men for generations to come. The 
very difficult problem of financing such projects, 
and of providing a living for men who produce 
because of them, will have to be answered. But 
since finance is for men and not men for finance, 
we can be sure an answer will be forthcoming. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
CHARLES KEENAN 


All kinds of people are talking about controlling 
the atomic bomb. But nobody seems to be sure 
just how it should be done. The reason for this 
uncertainty is very simple. Ther. is no way of 
controlling the atomic bomb. 

It is regarded as inevitable that the secret of 
making the bomb will be known to other nations 
in a very few years. If we are to take a realistic 
view of the problem, we must be prepared to cope 
with the situation in which the great world 
Powers will be armed with atomic bombs and with 
the means of dropping them suddenly, at long 
range, through some form of rocket-or a similar 
device. Unless we can successfully meet that sit- 
uation, we may as well give up talking about 
“control” of the atomic bomb. 

The Big Five—America, Britain, Russia, France 
and China—are, under the United Nations Char- 
ter, uncontrolled and uncontrollable. Their inter- 
nal affairs are protected from interference by their 
veto power. If they choose to raise armies and 
amass armaments no one can say them nay. The 
only limitation on their actions will come from 
their own principles, from “‘a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind” and from the danger of 
a third World War. The safety of the rest of the 
world, perhaps the very existence of a large part 
of the human race and of all that we call civiliza- 
tion, now depends upon whether and how long 
the Big Five can continue to agree. Reports from 
the conference of Foreign Ministers at London do 
not encourage us to be cheerful about world 
prospects. 

Drawn up for the pre-atomic world, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was sadly deficient. In 
an atomic world, it not only offers us no protec- 
tion from man’s latest and most terrible weapon 
of destruction, but actually prevents us from pro- 
tecting ourselves. One of the chief purposes of the 
Charter was to assure mankind, so far as it might, 
of peace and security. What security does it prom- 
ise us in a world where great nations can arm 
themselves with the power to destroy mankind 
and where a determined attempt to prevent the 
use of that power for aggressive purposes will only 
bring about the catastrophe we wish to avoid? 

The very fear of war, while acting to prevent 
its actual outbreak, may also act to nullify another 
purpose of the Charter by freezing the status quo. 
The thorny course of the Foreign Ministers in 
London does not argue much change of heart in 























the great world Powers. What they come out of 
the peace conference with, they will want to hold. 
And it is highly probable that expediency will 
have as much to say in the peace conference as 
justice. 

The Charter is looked to by many people to pro- 
vide a rectification of decisions made in the 
full flush of postwar passions and fears. But if one 
of the big Powers can interpose its veto on change, 
there may be no change. And the changes most 
needed may well be those which the interested 
Power is least willing to make. It knows that it 
can protect itself by its veto; it can discount the 
possibility of a world revolt against it—the world 
is not going to invite destruction. It merely has to 
stand pat and keep saying No. 

It has been said that the atomic bomb has ren- 
dered the Charter obsolete. That is scarcely true. 
It has rendered power politics obsolete, in the sense 
that power politics will prove hopelessly inade- 
quate in a world powered by atomic energy. Per- 
haps the bomb does not so much render power 
politics obsolete as reveal with uncompromising 
starkness that they have always been obsolete— 
that they never could and never can guarantee 
either peace or justice. The atomic bomb has 
added the final, ineluctable penalty for another 
failure. 

The Charter embodies the principles and pro- 
vides the machinery by which a better world can 
be built. The atomic bomb reminds us that we 
shall fail to apply those principles and use that 
machinery at our most deadly peril. 

The atomic bomb, by making us conscious of 
the imperative need of controlling it, makes us 
conscious, too, of the essentially anarchic nature 
of unlimited sovereignty. For unlimited national 
sovereignty makes control impossible. The equal- 
ity of peace-loving states upon which the Charter 
is founded is not compatible with unlimited sov- 
ereignty. There is obviously no equality between 
Costa Rica and one of the Big Five, unless it be 
juridical equality. And that means that even the 
Big Five should not be above the law of nations, 
but under it. No nation should be allowed to in- 
terpose its veto against enforcement of interna- 
tional law. 

The disarmament clauses of the Charter will 
have to be fully and honestly implemented. The 
ideal is that each nation should have those arma- 
ments which suffice to maintain internal order and 
do not permit of aggression against another na- 
tion. The security of nations will be guaranteed 
by the double fact that no nation is equipped for 
aggression and that the world community alone 
is in possession of sufficient power to use force 


against any nation. Obviously the atomic bomb is 
not needed to regulate the internal affairs of any 
state; and its exclusive possession by the world 
organization would be the best guarantee that its 
authority could not be flouted. 


The raising of immense armies by continual 
peacetime conscription would also fall under the 
ban. Conscription is no more necessary to main- 
tain an internal militia than is possession of the 
atomic bomb. 

This will necessarily involve the right of inspec- 
tion by some agency of the world community to 
ensure that no state is secretly arming itself. 
Atomic research, in particular, would be the sub- 
ject of special scrutiny. It holds out countless 
benefits to mankind; but it is fraught, too, with 
the possibilities of terrible dangers and even of 
world catastrophe. 

International disputes would normally be set- 
tled by peaceful negotiations. These would be all 
the fairer when no nation is in a position to 
threaten force against another. And ultimately 
there should be compulsory reference to a court 
of international justice, to make sure that no na- 
tion abused its economic or geographical strength 
in dealing with others. 

This is strong medicine; and it may well be 
doubted whether the big Powers are ready to take 
it. Their present conduct does not give much 
ground for thinking that they are. If there is 
any hope at all of moving towards a world where 
something like true democracy will exist between 
states as well as among them, it lies in the Charter 
and organization of the United Nations. There is 
no other way visible. 

Is it possible that the forty-odd smaller Powers 
can mobilize world opinion to use the Charter in 
honest fulfilment of the high principles it enunci- 
ates? The signatory nations bind themselves open- 
ly to those principles; they profess openly their 
respect for human rights and the rights of other 
nations. That, to the cynic, is not much; but 
much or little, it is gain. It is not easy for even 
the greatest nation to stem the tide of world dis- 
approval; no state wishes to be convicted of lack- 
ing a decent respect for the collective opinion of 
mankind. 

While we have time, men of goodwill must 
work. They must stand for essential human rights 
and freedom and refuse to be fobbed off with fine 
phrases and grandiose declarations. The dignity 
and freedom of man; the real equality of nations; 
the supremacy of justice and law: these are the 
tests. By them our civilization will be judged 
whether it is fit to survive. 
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MORAL MUNICH? 


“Deadlock at bedrock” might well describe the 
situation that has arisen between Russia and the 
Western Powers on the “democracy” of some re- 
cently constituted regimes in Eastern Europe. 

Russia claims that Bulgaria, for instance, has a 
democratic government. America and Great Brit- 
ain deny this. Evidently Russia and ourselves do 
not mean the same thing by the same word. Here 
there might arise a long philosophic discussion 
about the inner nature of democracy. And the 
disputants could easily end like Omar Khayyam, 
who, as he tells us, “did eagerly frequent Scholar 
and Saint and heard great argument about it and 
about, and evermore came out by the same door 
wherein I went.” 

Americans, however, have not spent billions of 
dollars and hundreds of thousands of lives to come 
out by the same door wherein they went. To quote 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bevin, they did not fight 
in order to replace one form of totalitarianism 
by another. 

It is worth our while, then, to set down a few 
simple tests by which we may know whether a 
regime—whatever be the name it calls itself—is 
really giving men what we have fought to obtain 
for them: safety for human dignity and human 
freedom. For if we fought to achieve these things 
and do not achieve them, to what purpose did 
we fight? 

Freedom from fear: there is one criterion. And 
not merely from fear of foreign invasion, but 
from that fear so graphically described by Mr. 
Churchill at the opening of Parliament: 

At present a family might be gathered around the fire- 

side enjoying the fruits of their toil when suddenly 

there is a knock at the door and heavily armed police- 
men appear. It may be that the father, son or friend 
sitting in the cottage is called out, taken away into the 
dark, and no one knows whether he will ever come 

back again or what is his fate... . 

There are millions of humble homes in Europe— 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia—where this fear is 
the main preoccupation of family life. . . 

His words lend point to Mr. Attlee’s description 
of democracy as not merely majority rule, but 
majority rule with respect for the rights of mi- 
norities. 

Freedom of religion: there is another test. And 
again to avoid weasel-word wizardry, we can say 
with the late Msgr. Ryan (writing in AMERICA, 
May 8, 1943) that we do not consider religion 
free when it has less freedom than it has in the 
United States. 

Freedom of speech and of peaceful opposition 
to the government. Pope Pius XII in his Christmas 
Eve address last year claimed this right for the 
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people: the right to question, criticize, discuss. 
The branding of all opposition, however peaceful, 
as Fascism or treason, and the treatment of such 
opponents as traitors is a clear denial of this right. 
Granted that war or emergency may require the 
temporary limitation of such rights—the emer- 
gency should be clearly proved and the restoration 
of the rights guaranteed; and there should be no 
pretense that these rights can be exercised when 
in fact they can not. 

The war has forced many compromises upon 
us—compromises that a few years ago we could 
not have imagined ourselves making. But if we 
compromise now on these basic human rights we 
shall betray our dead, we shall betray the best 
hopes of mankind. One Munich is enough in one 
lifetime. 


RED RALLY 


As constant admirers of the technique of those 
who shepherd fellow travelers along the party 
line, we may be allowed to register mild surprise 
at the methods being employed these days in a 
matter so important to the Party as the success 
of the Spanish Republic. 

Not that we agree with those who regard the 
rally as an overworked technique. The rally is an 
excellent device in itself. But when was there ever 
a rally like the one a week ago Monday night, at 
Madison Square Garden, without a single college 
president on hand—without so much as a solitary 
Bishop or even a distinguished ex-Senator? 

Incredible as it seems, the star of the evening 
was the acting Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Nikolai 
Novikov. His declaration that “now as before, the 
Soviet Union is the leading power in the world in 
the protection of democracy in the whole world” 
was regarded by some as the high point of the 
evening’s entertainment. It is a question of taste. 
For our part, we prefer his witty double entexdre: 
“Nowhere like in the Soviet Union would the 
re-establishment of democracy in Spain be hailed 
more warmly.” 

Mr. Harold Laski’s talk by radio from England 
was disappointing. His mind may be justly gath- 
ered from the following sample: “Do we pursue 
a policy of watchful waiting because we fear the 
hostility of the Vatican to our support of a demo- 
cratic regime in Spain?” 

The remaining performers were the tried and 
true veterans of many a “front,” like Dr. Edward 
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K. Barsky, who happens to be the chairman of the 
Spanish Refugee Appeal which sponsored the 
rally. Oh, yes—a letter was read from Dr. Juan 
Negrin. Dr. Negrin will always be remembered 
in Spain as the man who gave the nation’s entire 
gold supply to the Soviets. 

That about sums up the evening. Not nearly up 
to the pre-war standard, but diverting enough in 
its way. The real trouble with these affairs is that 
sooner or later some humorless person, or Con- 
gressman, is sure to pick up one of the stories or 
witticisms, and take it for truth. 


THE FAMILY ROSARY 


Millions of families, the past four years, have been 
disrupted. Fathers and sons, with the day’s drill- 
ing or KP or fighting over, have stretched out in 
barracks or foxholes and thought nostalgically of 
evenings at home, with all the world shut out 
and a world of love shut in. Now those millions 
of men are coming home; for the vast majority 
of them their deepest longing is to heal up, to 
knit together again even more firmly the precious 
family unity war has sundered for the time. It is 
a human and a noble longing; upon its realization 
will depend in no small measure the soundness of 
American family life these crucial years. 

For Catholic families there lies right to hand a 
lovely, easy means of making the years of separa- 
tion yield a fruit of union that will be the closer 
for the effort that has gone into keeping it. Fami- 
lies have, during the war, prayed as families more 
than before; the peril of loved ones has brought 
the recitation of the Rosary by the family back 
somewhat into the honored place it used to have. 

Now, when the prayed-for one has returned, 
what more natural than that he join the family 
group—his family—to continue, in gratitude, in 
a deeper spirit of union, the prayers whose 
strength he felt so often reaching out to him in 
the far places of the world? It would indeed be a 
loss if family prayer should cease merely because 
the son, husband, father has come home. His 
homecoming will be the more a welcome if it is 
to a family circle that has learned one lesson, at 
least, from the sacrifices—the lesson of unity 
through prayer. 

The month of Our Lady’s Rosary offers a re- 
minder of the finest kind of rehabilitation—the 
re-establishment, the deepening of family union 
through her favorite prayer. 


HOUSING FOR THE PEOPLE 


The most casual observer realizes that millions of 
new homes are needed if families are to have the 
decent shelter they deserve. What he probably 
does not realize is that the building industry and 
the Government agencies concerned with housing 
are not at all in agreement as to the manner in 
which the need is going to be met. Widely vary- 
ing opinions exist as to just how many homes will 
be in demand annually, how much they should 
cost, just what should be done about low-cost 
housing and slum clearance. 

The building industry is wide and sprawling. 
It reaches out into the production, fabrication and 
installation branches of cement, steel, brick, tile, 
lumber, paints, glass, fixtures, electrical appliances 
and many other items. The trades involved are 
numerous: carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, 
plumbers, plasterers and all the others whose skilled 
and unskilled services go into the making of a 
house. All of these are affected by the ups and 
downs in the building industry. All of them, in 
addition to the millions of families who need 
homes and will want them if the price is reason- 
able, have a vital interest in the building indus- 
try’s solution of the housing problem. Since ade- 
quate housing for the people is not to be classified 
as a luxury but as a basic human need, those who 
provide it have a serious responsibility for which 
the nation holds them to account. 

Low-cost housing in large quantities is the out- 
standing need. Twenty-three millions of the na- 
tion’s families have an income of $2,500 or less 
and can only spend a limited amount of this for 
the roof over their heads. Their modest hopes are 
reflected in the surveys of housing demands on 
which the industry relies. These surveys show that 
three-fourths of the people who want new homes 
expect to pay no more than $7,500; 60 per cent 
want them at $6,000 or less, and 36 per cent can 
afford less than $5,000. Millions of families, in- 
comes and home prices being what they are, 
merely dream of a home of their own. 

Responsible builders take a long view of the 
situation and realize the dangers involved in run- 
away prices. They see that shortage of materials 
and skilled labor, in addition to the pent-up de- 
mand for housing, can contribute to a price rise 
that might backfire on the industry and influence 
prospective buyers to hold their money for a more 
favorable time. Builders, too, have a stake in pro- 
viding homes at prices people can pay. 

Some builders and realtors would remove all 
restrictions on rents and home prices. They want 
an absolutely “free” market place so that the “law 
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of supply and demand” can operate. While ad- 
mitting their contention that too much super- 
vision can slow up needed construction, we ques- 
tion whether their all-out opposition to price con- 
trol of housing springs from a desire for efficiency 
or hope of a “sky’s-the-limit” price policy. The 
needs of the people must be served and right now 
they need reasonably priced housing. Some of the 
irresponsible statements by building-industry 
leaders incline us to think that supervision is going 
to be inevitable. 


“ANTI-SOVIET BLOC’ 


On his recent visit to Moscow, Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, is reported to have told his 
hosts that the United States would never be a 
party to an “anti-Soviet bloc.” No doubt they 
were delighted to have this assurance from such a 
distinguished American visitor; and no doubt, too, 
once the Senator was safely on his way home, they 
chuckled robustly behind his friendly and too 
trustful back. 

The fact is that Senator Pepper, who is sincerely 
and laudably devoted to world peace through 
world cooperation and organization, has fallen for 
a very slick piece of Soviet propaganda and power 
politics. The Machiavellians in the Kremlin know 
that there are many men like Senator Pepper in 
the United States, men convinced that the United 
Nations Organization is the world’s only insur- 
ance against another and a more terrible war, and 
that Russia and the United States must continue 
to cooperate if the UNO is to succeed. Accord- 
ingly, trading on this goodwill, in the most cyni- 
cal tradition of Realpolitik, they have instructed 
their henchmen all over the world to cry “Wolf, 
Wolf!” at every sign of opposition to Russia’s 
global aspirations. If British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin suggests that the Renner Government in 
Austria is not representative, the shout goes up 
that he is forming an “anti-Soviet bloc.” If Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes objects to the terrorism in 
Bulgaria; if the French move to cement bonds of 
friendship with a  re-constituted, democratic 
Italy; if a London editor intimates that there is 
as much sense to a British claim of joint trustee- 
ship for Outer Mongolia as there is for the Rus- 
sian demand for one of Italy’s Mediterranean col- 
onies, the same cry of “anti-Soviet bloc” begins in 
Moscow and goes echoing round the world. 

This is a very effective tactic. It places the non- 
Russian members of the Big Five in the position 
of having to accede to all Soviet demands, how- 
ever imperialistic they may be and contrary to the 
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Atlantic Charter and the Yalta agreement, or 
finding themselves grouped with the small minor- 
ity in this country and abroad who really want to 
create an anti-Soviet bloc. It gives Russia a free 
hand to do as she pleases, and enables Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff, when checked in some un- 
savory proposal, to exclaim in righteous anger, as 
he did last week in London: “You would think I 
was accused and on trial.” 

This typical Soviet trickery assumes an even 
more lurid hue when seen against the background 
of present and past Soviet isolationism. As Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer said the other day in an excellent 
column: “The energy expended between the two 
wars in keeping Soviet influence out of Europe 
was as nothing compared with the frantic Soviet 
efforts to keep ‘bourgeois’ influence out of the 
Soviet Union.” This Russian isolationism persisted 
even during the war. In 1942, when the Soviet 
armies were everywhere reeling before the Wehr- 
macht and the situation was admittedly desperate, 
Stalin still refused to permit American flyers to 
deliver bombers on Russian soil. They were flown 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, and then ferried across by 
Russian airmen. 

This attitude—and many other equally exas- 
perating examples could be cited—persists today. 
To quote Mr. Mowrer again: “While squawking 
loudly against any bloc that would exclude Rus- 
sia, the Soviet leaders and their foreign instru- 
ments are busy as beavers erecting an Eastern 
European cordon sanitaire in reverse.” 

Coming from Mr. Mowrer, these words ought 
to be carefully weighed in Moscow. A liberal, in- 
clined to be friendly to Russia, this New York 
Post columnist has been in the forefront of the 
fight for international collaboration. If he is turn- 
ing against Russia now, as so many other liberal- 
minded men are doing, it is because he feels that 
Stalin is wrecking the peace with his Russian bloc 
in Eastern and Central Europe. “Under present 
circumstances,” he observes, with ominous accu- 
racy, ‘a Communist quarantine in Eastern Europe 
is a challenge to world peace.” 

This is a capital point which Senator Pepper 
has overlooked. Instead of talking nonsense about 
the United States not joining an anti-Soviet bloc, 
he should have told Stalin that this country, being 
committed to the Atlantic Charter and the 
United Nations Organization, as it ought to be, 
looks with extreme disfavor on the current Rus- 
sian attempt to build an anti-democratic Soviet 
bloc in Eastern Europe. If he had said this, the 
Senator would have cleared the air somewhat and 
helped to put a stop to the dangerous Soviet non- 
sense in London. 




















LITERATURE AND ART 


THE EXORCISM 
ALBERT EISELE 


CARL GREGOR was annoyed because of Jerome 
Sebastian, the carpenter. Jerome was doing some 
work for Carl, and he was working alone, his 
usual helper having gone to war. 

“Jerome, don’t you find it difficult to work 
alone?” Carl asked. 

“Not at all,” replied Jerome readily. “Carpenter 
work is something that one man can work at 
almost as well as two. It isn’t like running a buzz- 
saw, where one man has to feed the saw and the 
other take away the pieces.” 

Always so unruffled, so serene, so at peace with 
God and man! People said that Jerome Sebastian 
was a saint. He went often to Communion, was 
generous in his support of the Church, visited the 
sick, did almsdeeds. Never had he been known to 
lose his temper, or to utter one harsh word, and 
Carl Gregor now found himself filled with a de- 
termination to make Jerome Sebastian swear. 

“Jerome,” said Carl, “I’ve got some old lumber 
that I want to use for roof-sheeting.” 

“Fine!” said Jerome. “Bring it around.” 

Carl found himself annoyed afresh. He had not, 
of course, expected to hear Jerome swear at the 
mention of “old lumber,” because Jerome was 
known as a carpenter who could “work in old 
lumber” readily and cheerfully. No matter how 
full of nails a used board was, how warped or 
otherwise, undesirable, Jerome never complained. 
In fact, Carl suspected that Jerome even took 
pleasure in “working in” old lumber, for to “work 
in” old lumber was to be frugal. Waste was sinful, 
and second-hand lumber could often serve just as 
well as new lumber. Of course, Jerome Sebastian 
never cheated in his work or material. No building 
of his ever tumbled down and killed people. Jer- 
ome Sebastian knew wood. All rotten boards were 
discarded. But boards—for example, weather- 
beaten but otherwise sound—were always used, 
especially for sheeting. Heavier lumber, salvaged 
from building-wrecking, was often as good as 
new, even though thirty or forty years old. In- 
deed, most of the old lumber which Jerome’s 
patrons dragged forth, with a view to economiz- 
ing, was usually incorporated into the new con- 
struction. To “work in” old lumber was, for Jer- 
ome, to make the best use of the goods with which 
God had blessed the world. To utilize second-hand 
lumber was to offer up prayer. 


“If you want to help, I can put you to work,” 
said Jerome to Carl. 

So Carl took his claw-hammer and began pull- 
ing all the nails from the second-hand boards. 
That is, he pulled out all he could see. Old boards 
often had pieces of broken nails embedded in 
them, and it was just one of these bits of broken 
metal that Carl hoped Jerome would strike with 
his saw. Then Jerome would swear—even if he 
was a saint, as people said he was, he would almost 
certainly swear. Carl once had had another car- 
penter working for him, and this carpenter, while 
sawing an old board, struck a hidden nail, and 
heavens how he had cursed! And small wonder— 
for a hidden nail could, in a twinkling, make a 
sharp saw as dull as care. 

Stealing a look at Jerome, Carl found himself 
irritated anew. The carpenter’s face was so peace- 
ful, so serene! It was the face of a good and a just 
man. Carl strengthened himself in his resolve to 
make Jerome swear. He didn’t know why he 
should be so vehement in this resolve. Sometimes 
he felt that he had a dual nature, part saint and 
part devil, and that the devil part often got the 
upper hand. Sometimes this evil nature seemed 
extremely individualized, an entity in itself, one 
that was able, as it were, to detach itself from him 
and stand at his elbow, there to whisper cunning 
things in his ear. He had had this decidedly un- 
pleasant feeling rather often in the past—some- 
times he seemed reluctant even to turn, for fear 
he might find himself face-to-face with some 
dreadful presence. He could not remember when 
these manifestations, or spells or whatever they 
were, had first come over him. He remembered 
having experienced them even before he fell away 
from the Church—he even vaguely attributed his 
abandonment of the Faith to these very manifes- 
tations. 

“Come now,” Jerome Sebastian was saying, “we 
are ready to lay the sheeting.” 

So they began laying the sheeting on the roof. 
Jerome measured the boards and sawed them, Carl 
helped with the nailing. It wasn’t until late in the 
day that Jerome struck a nail hidden in an old 
board. There was a sharp metallic rasp, as if the 
saw itself had howled in protest. 

“Oh shucks,” said Jerome mildly. He examined 
the saw, climbed to the ground and got a new 
saw out of his tool chest. 

“Knock the edge off the other one?” asked Carl, 
with a show of solicitude. 
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“Oh, a little. I’ll touch it up when I get home 
tonight. I can always say a few extra prayers 
whenever I’ve got a saw to sharpen.” 

This made Carl angry. Well, tomorrow he 
would bring Jerome more boards with nails hid- 
den in them, and it would be mighty funny if the 
pious carpenter, after dulling one saw after an- 
other, wouldn’t at last lose his composure and 
swear—swear like a trooper, or a parrot, or like 
anything that was good at swearing. Carl would 
show him. He’d break him down. 

So, after supper and by lantern light, Carl 
combed the place for the worst nail-infested 
boards that he could find. He finally’ selected 
three, old ones but in good condition, boards that 
had already served as roof-sheeting and that were 
pitted with dozens of pieces of old-fashioned 
wire-shingle nails. In addition Carl found a half- 
dozen cottonwood boards; these were free of nails 
but were badly warped. 

In due time the next morning Jerome Sebastian 
appeared. He had his saws all filed and sharp. Carl 
brought forward the three old boards in which 
scores of remnants of old nails lurked, and in the 
sawing of the very first board Jerome hit a nail. 

“Oh shucks,” he said again, and as before he 
replaced the damaged saw with another one. He 
sawed the other two boards without mishap, and 
then Carl brought up the warped cottonwood. 

“Pretty crooked,” said Jerome, looking the 
boards over. “But I guess we can use them.” 

A couple of the kinks were so sharp that Jerome 
sawed them out and threw the sections away; the 
remaining portions he interspersed with some new 
straight boards of soft maple and nailed the whole 
down in a satisfactory manner, and all this with- 
out betraying any sign of annoyance, to say noth- 
ing of profanity. : 

Carl now tried to think of some means by 
which he could make Jerome swear or take the 
name of God in vain. It was no use trying to dis- 
rupt the carpenter’s ways of perfection by bring- 
ing him nail-studded boards to saw, or warped 
cottonwood boards to fit and lay. These wiles had 
been employed and had failed, and now it seemed 
that a voice kept whispering in Carl’s ear, “Have 
him hit his thumb with his hammer! Have him 
hit his thumb with his hammer!” 

Yes sir, have him hit his thumb! But how to 
bring that about? For one thing, Carl wasn’t go- 
ing to lay his hand on the carpenter. What 
prompted this resolve he knew not—perhaps it 
was because of some inner shred of decency, or 
perhaps even some recollection of what his pastor 
had once said during a sermon about God having 
cautioned Satan against laying a hand on Job. 
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The sheeting laid, Jerome went on to the shin- 
gling. Carl laid the shingles in place, Jerome nailed 
them. Not once during the afternoon did Jerome 
hit his thumb, or speak a hasty or an impatient 
word. 

That evening, while rummaging in the ma- 
chine-shed, Carl saw stored in a corner what 
farmers called a “seed-corn tree.” Used to dry 
seed corn, it was a simple device that consisted 
mainly of a post into which hundreds of nails had 
been driven. The ears to be dried were jabbed on 
the nails. The entire tree was a maze of nails, 
having at first glance more nails than a porcupine 
had quills. 

So the next morning, when Jerome came to 
work, Carl met him with the seed-corn tree, say- 
ing, ‘Jerome, here is a seed-corn tree. I don’t use 
it any more, because we farmers are buying hybrid 
seed-corn these days and no longer dry our own 
seed. Do you think you can work it in somewhere, 
maybe for trimming around the doors or win- 
dows?” 

Jerome examined the seed-corn tree patiently. 
Then he said, “I can’t do much with this. If you 
have no more use for it as a seed-corn tree, why 
don’t you pull the nails all out and use the post for 
a fence-brace?” 

By close of day the roof was completed, but 
Jerome would have to come back the next day 
and finish the doors and windows. And that eve- 
ning Carl ransacked the farmplace in a last and 
desperate effort to find something which might 
enable him to conquer the stubborn carpenter. 

He came upon a pile of old railroad ties, stacked 
in the grove—a railroad ran through Carl’s farm, 
and whenever the company put in new ties Carl 
was always free to haul the old ones home, to saw 
them into firewood or use them in any way he 
saw fit. The trains that roared over the roadbed 
made a wind as they passed, a wind that stirred up 
sand and gravel and scattered it over the ties, 
where the grit was pounded into the wood by the 
elements. The old discarded railroad ties were, 
therefore, always heavily impregnated with sand 
and gravel. 

Carl had it! The haymow floor in the barn was 
sagging, and it was entirely plausible to instal a 
railroad tie below as an additional support. 

So the next morning Car! showed Jerome the 
sagging haymow floor and said that it should have 
another support. Jerome agreed. 

“T have an old railroad tie here,” said Carl, drag- 
ging the timber forth. “It seems to be pretty good 
yet, and under a roof should last many years.” 

Jerome examined the tie. It was the largest one 
that Carl could find; it was a foot wide and almost 




















as deep, and at one end a railroad spike still re- 
mained in the wood. 

“This will do very well,” Jerome announced. 
He measured the space, and found that he would 
have to saw off several inches at one end. This was 
just what Carl wanted, for now Jerome would 
have to saw through all that sand and gravel em- 
bedded in the wood. 

Jerome began to saw. Sparks flew and the saw 
grated with a sound that gave Carl gooseflesh, but 
Jerome finished the cut without uttering a single 
word. 

Then he stood the timber up, putting one end 
on the floor, over a sill, and the other under a 
crossbeam that supported the joists of the hay- 
mow floor. As it tightened up, he pounded it into 
place with a sledge hammer, then toe-nailed it at 
both ends. At its upper end the rough spike 
protruded. 

And when the timber was installed, Jerome 
knelt down at its base, blessed himself and began 
to pray. 

“What’s this—prayer meeting?” asked Carl, 
and felt himself growing uneasy. 

In silence and in dignity Jerome finished his 
prayer, then got up and said, “This timber here is 
just about the same size that I imagine the Cross 
was.” 

Carl’s uneasiness increased. He had a desire to 
flee the place, but still something held him. It 
seemed to him that something violent, something 
of a distributing supernatural nature was astir 
within him. 

“Christ was crucified on a hill,” said Jerome 
simply. “And when you’re on a hill you don’t 
have to dig down very far to find sand and gravel. 
And that makes it all the more easy for me to 
imagine that this timber is part of the true Cross, 
and that the sand and the gravel still in it came 
from Mount Calvary.” 

Carl’s knees shook. The turmoil and the up- 
heaval within him seemed actually to be tearing 
his body apart; he knew not what it all meant, 
except that he was stricken with the utmost 
horror and anguish. 

“And that spike up there,” Jerome went on, 
“almost I cannot look at it! For that is the terrible 
spike that pierced the Sacred Feet! You see, it is 
just at the right height. But Carl, you are so pale! 
Are you sick?” 

Carl could not speak. Finally he said, “I feel 
better now.” 

“Maybe you’d better sit down for a while,” said 
Jerome kindly. “Are you sure you’re all right?” 

“Yes, I’m all right now, Jerome. I’ll be all right 
from now on.” 
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NEITHER HOT NOR COLD 


Cass TiMBERLANE. By Sinclair Lewis. Random House. 
$2.75 


SOCIAL SATIRISTS, it seems to me, fall into one of two 
classes—or fall down completely. They can be sympatheti- 
cally and ironically amused at the foibles of the society they 
anatomize or they can be acidly and savagely angry. Horace 
and Juvenal come to mind as types; so do Swift and Trollope 
and, of contemporary writers, Marquand and Sylvester. The 
characteristics may, of course, meld and mesh in an author's 
total output or even in one book, but the two elements 
must be present, either singly or conjointly, if a writer is to 
be a satirist. 

Now this I feel to be the precise point where Sinclair 
Lewis falls short. I have never been able to see wherein he 
either sympathizes with his characters or is heartily indig- 
nant with them—or, to be more accurate, with the culture, 
civilization and environment wherein they move. The result 
has been that Lewis’ novels have had for me the imprint of 
a small mind; what ought to be the satirist’s sympathy for 
ordinary: people bogged down in the ordinariness of life 
becomes the contempt that coined the earlier Mencken’s 
“boobocracy”; the vivid indignation that ought to roll and 
flash about the forces that undermine decent society becomes 
a mere scornful shrugging of the moral shoulder. 

Mr. Lewis’ latest work needs to be judged from this ap- 
proach, although I begin to think that it is an approach 
Lewis would willingly rid himself of. Can it be that he has 
been talked into considering himself a satirist, when all he 
really wants to be is a straightforward story-teller? Have 
reviewers and professors seen a “social message” in so many 
of his early books that now he feels he must always mount 
the pulpit? 

This conjecture seems inescapably suggested by Cass Tim- 
berlane. As a story of the marriage between the middle-aged 
Judge and the almost twenty-year-younger Jinny, of the 
painful adjustments, the initial success, the slow boredom, 
the near shipwreck and the final solution, it is quite a 
superior job, all the more so for the utter barren waste of 
spirituality in the marriage which mirrors with all too pain- 
ful fidelity, I take it, the general marital atmosphere of 
modern paganism. But it is just as this point that Lewis’ 
function as a satirist should have taken hold of the story and 
deepened its meaning. There are a few and rather unconvinc- 
ing reflections on the degenerate state of marriage in the 
stratum of American life he treats; Cass Timberlaine’s horror 
at his young wife’s adultery is genuine; but so is the casual- 


‘ness with which he earlier suggests to her that they postpone 


children for a good time. On such a basis there can be no 
just moral, satirical indignation; there is rather a cynical 
amusement, touched with a tinge of annoyance, that mar- 
riage is in a bad way, that there is little that can be done 
about it, that Cass and Jinny finally pulled it, barely breath- 
ing, from the wreckage only by a happy chance and will 
probably keep it gasping for a while longer by artificial 
respiration and not by any fresh winds of spiritual walues. 
Apart from this main story which—this major defect 
noted—is shrewd, extremely well managed in dialog and well 
paced, Lewis has interspersed little vignettes of other mar- 
ried couples in the city of Grand Republic. This he has done, 
it seems, to be able to justify the subtitle “A Novel of 
Husbands and Wives.” And it is when he gets away from 
the neater, less demanding outlines of the main story into 
what we may call, for lack of a more exact term, the phi- 
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losophy of marriage—a philosophy made up of examining 
these many case histories—that Lewis shows too clearly the 
smallness of mind that limits him. Some of the sketches, it 
must be admitted, are gems of characterization and cynical 
humor; but the tone of them ail together is one big sneer. 
The few happily married couples are either morons or coarse 
louts; the people of education and refinement (even such as 
Grand Republic provides) are simply and habitually adul- 
terers. And Mr. Lewis is neither indignant at the sin nor 
sympathetic toward the sinner; he is half scornfully, half 
tolerantly, amused. 

Such amusement over the fuss-budgetry of do-gooders, as 
in Lewis’ prior Gideon Planish, may be adequate; when let 
play over the deadly serious matter of marriage in the mod- 
ern world, it is, to say the least, a betrayal of the functions 
a satirist is supposed to fill for the good of society. Little 
good will come to society from sniggers over rotten mar- 
riages, even though one sincere man, Cass Timberlane, man- 
ages to cauterize the incipient rottenness out of his own. 

Haro_tp C. GARDINER 


WISE AND WITTY POT-POURRI 


KitcHEN Fucue. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper and 

Bros. $2.75 
TO BUTTONHOLE EVERYONE within earshot and read 
aloud may indicate just one more idiosyncrasy; to note in 
their eyes the avid gleam of the prospective book-borrower 
is more significant. Perhaps the best recommendation of all 
is the remark of a very young observer: “Every time I hear 
you laughing all by yourself I know you’re reading Kitchen 
Fudge!” 

Faithful readers of Sheila Kaye-Smith will find in these 
reflections and digressions from the kitchen a more informal, 
more humorous person than has been revealed in her other 
books. She started out to write ““A Mug’s Cookbook,” hav- 
ing ventured upon cooking for the first time in her life and 
having discovered, as many before her, the cookbooks’ arro- 
gant disdain for any definition of terms. Concluding that 
every mug or dub, if you will, would have passed beyond 
that stage before her book would be ready, she confined the 
recipes to one chapter which she casually invites the unin- 
terested to skip. Seldom have recipes been written with such 
an air, nor, I may add, with such fool-proof directions and 
delightful side remarks. 

Returning every so often to the theme suggested by the 
title, she touches upon her childhood, her domestic animals, 
country life, religion, life in wartime, democracy, tolerance 
and people. This is by no means an exhaustive list, but 
serves to indicate the scope and variety of topics upon which 
she turns a humorous and reflective eye before wielding her 
skilful pen. She looks upon what she styles “half-baked 
democracy” and sees envy at the root of its clamor for the 
leveling-down kind of equality, envy as it is found in chil- 
dren and cats—it doesn’t matter so much what I have so 
long as you have nothing more. Concerning Mary and 
Martha, she speculates on the traditional acceptance of Mary 
of Bethany as the repentant Mary of Magdala. Classifying 
herself as a Mary person, she discovers Bethany and Magdala 
in herself, not to mention Martha with her bustling voice 
of conscience—and sees life as the conflict of all three. Be- 
fore leaving Bethany, she notes that the imaginative and 
unpractical woman, allergic though she may be to many 
aspects of housekeeping, frequently enjoys cooking with its 
creative possibilities, and from this observation she offers the 
charming conclusion that Mary may, after all, have been a 
better cook than Martha. 

















Typical of the brisk, provocative tone of Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s comments is her “For heaven’s sake let us not widen 
women’s interests without deepening them.” This follows 
upon a picture of increased leisure, particularly for women, 
and she continues with a warning of the approaching new 
era of the half-baked, the natural result of spreading sur- 
faces that have no depths. Her application of this idea to 
the spiritual life is as forceful as it is delicate and subtle. 

Remedial reading for the victim of domestic boredom, 
required reading for the womian who appreciates the kitchen 
as a place for thinking as well as for cooking, recommended 
reading for the man who likes to eat what she cooks and 
may like to know how she thinks—Kitchen Fugue is a treas- 
ure of humor and wisdom, common sense and spirituality 
set forth in vigorous, straightforward language with an 
occasional dash of Sussex thrown in for seasoning. 

Mary Stack McNirr 


JEWISH PROBLEM WORSE CONFOUNDED 


One Destiny. By Sholem Asch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$1.50 
EVEN A TIRADE can hold forth a certain amount of 
truth. And even a philippic in which, for the most part, 
impassioned emotion takes the place of argument can com- 
mand great sympathy, if the emotion is sincere and born 
of deep and undeniable suffering. Asch’s One Destiny is such 
a tirade and such a philippic. 

The book is sub-titled “An Epistle to the Christians” and 
devotes itself to a review of Israel’s tragic story through the 
Christian era. The author lays the blame for his unhappy 
people’s sorrows, including Hitler’s hideous part in them, at 
the doorstep of Christianity as a whole. He sums up the 
result for Christianity: “In place of the blood of the son 
of God, anti-Semitism has injected into your veins the 
blood of the son of Satan, the Anti-Christ.” He points the 
only way to save our “common” civilization: recognition of 
the fact that Judaism and Christianity are in reality one 
“Judaeo-Christian religion” and submission by all to “‘its 
teachings.” 

Asch’s development of this last theme is a mixture of 
moving appeal for brotherly love and naive illusion about 
the facts of history. He deplores “the legend of the Jewish 
crucifixion of the savior.” He informs us that the Christian 
Church “from the beginning” has been in error about its 
own character, presenting itself as a new religion when it 
was really “only a sect, a segment of the religion of the 
hated Jews.” One marvels that the first Christians, who were 
all of Jewish blood and included “a large number also of 
the priests” of Israel, could be so blind on a fundamental 
point which is so clear to the present author at a distance 
of nineteen centuries! 

We can share novelist Asch’s pain for the sufferings of 
his people without sharing his bad history and, even more 
important, without sharing the atrocious theology which 
he proposes for the foundation of our grief! Judaism and the 
Christianity for which the martyrs died are no more “one 
religion” now than they were when the unconverted Saul 
hunted Christians from house to house. And Asch will find 
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that the Old Testament Prophets are even more profound 
in their sorrow for the fact of the Messiah’s rejection by His 
people than he is in his grief for this “legend.” But every 
Christian, insofar as he lives up to his Christianity, must 
and will grieve for the misery of the author’s unhappy peo- 
ple. We grieve for them because we recognize in all men 
our brothers—not excluding the Mohammedans, as in one 
place the author does, from that brotherhood. And par- 
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ticularly because they, as a race, gave to us our Divine Re- 
deemer and His Immaculate Mother and all the first Fathers 
of our Faith. 

But our sympathy can never be the simple apostasy from 
God and the Messiah which this novelist demands. He rec- 
ognizes as a valid miracle the astounding spiritual conquest 
of the pagan world by Christianity. We recognize that 
miracle as but one of the many Divine guarantees of God’s 
New Covenant. Hence our prayerful sorrow for the suf- 
ferings of the Jews must always remain the humble sym- 
pathy of the new and world-wide people to whom God has 
given the Kingdom and the treasure that once were theirs. 

JoserH Buiuetr, S.J. 


AFTER BERNADETTE. By Don Sharkey. The Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $2 
THE AUTHOR OF White Smoke Over the Vaticen now 
presents in 166 pages a rapid, comprehensive, simple story 
of Lourdes. Introducing his account with a contrast between 
the effect which Lourdes had on Emile Zola and that which 
it had on Franz Werfel, Sharkey relates the train of human 
and Divine events which brought Bernadette, and eventually 
the world, to the grotto by the Gave. He gives snatches from 
the drama of the encounter between Lourdes and the modern 
world: the great T. H. Huxley speaking of February as the 
hottest month in the year (to account for the “illusions and 
delusions at Lourdes”), the removal of Dr. Alexis Carrel 
from the faculty of the University of Lyons, the pilgrimage 
of Fred Snite, the Song of Bernadette. 

The baths (“where our Lady puts microbes and bacilli 
firmly in their place”), the torchlight processions, the poly- 
glot recitation of the Rosary, the litanies of the sick, the 
blessing with the Blessed Sacrament, the work of the brencer- 
diers and the ladies of the Hospitalité, all are described rap- 
idly and readably. After telling in some detail a few of the 
more spectacular cures (the cases of De Rudder, Traynor 
and Gargam), Sharkey adds a short chapter on the uncured, 
their faith and resignation—a phenomenon almost as amaz- 
ing as the cures—a final salute to Our Lady of Lourdes, and 
a bibliographical chapter. After Bernadette is not, nor does 
it make any pretensions to being, the last word on Lourdes. 
It is an introduction to Lourdes and, as such, in its clarity, 
brevity and readability, is excellent. It contains a map and a 
number of illustrations. Epwin D. Currr 


TALKING TO THE Moon. By John Joseph Mathews. 

University of Chicago Press. $3 
MR. MATHEWS DECIDED to get away from it all and 
built a little sandstone house adjoining a black-jack shaded 
ridge in the Osage country of Oklahoma. He was not fleeing 
from anything; he was looking for something. He was look- 
ing for an answer, some kind of explanation for the enor- 
mous flowing stream of civilization. He thought living close 
to nature might clear his sights. 

In many ways Mr. Mathews’ decision to become a sort of 
electric-refrigerator, bathtub-and-radio Thoreau for ten 
years proved profitable. Speaking selfishly, it enabled him to 
give us an interesting book of nature lore. He describes the 
flowers and trees and animals of the Osage country in a very 
interesting maner, using as a peg the various seasons of the 
year as they were named by the Osage Indians, according to 
the various moons. 

He claims not to be an expert ornithologist or entomolo- 
gist, but he names more birds, insects, plants and animals 
than a rattler could shake his tail at. And he gives us inter- 
esting stories about buffalo, flies, cattle, cicada, crows, hound- 
dogs, coyotes, vultures, rattlesnakes, prairie-chickens, roses, 
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wistaria, ivy, lilacs, honeysuckle, grasshoppers, bluejays, 
does and deer, centipedes, wasps, crickets, catydids, pack- 
rats, bobcats, bears—quite a convention. 

But living close to nature didn’t clear his intellectual 
sights. This is disappointing. He reaches the point where his 
motto becomes: ““To hunt, to bathe, to play, to laugh, that is 
to live.” He becomes a good pagan. But what does he figure 
out about civilization? Man, in his newness on the earth, has 
mastered the activities of self-preservation and reproduc- 
tivity, Mr. Mathews says, but he is still struggling towards 
the God-concept, in a confused way. And so is Mr. Mathews, 
he admits. Mr. Mathews’ philosophy never rises above Dar- 
winian evolution. It’s too bad he had to get philosophical. It 
was such fun reading about his warfare against the coyotes 
who raided his ducks, about the captured bluejay whose 
parents surreptitiously brought him food. 

Paut PHELAN 


Wrrn Smens ScreEaMING. By Ernest Booth. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.50 
A REFORMER, himself a victim of justice without mercy, 
Charles Dickens in Bleak House held up to scorn a system 
of courts and laws become top-heavy. With Sirens Screaming 
is just such another book. Red tape, enforcement of the law 
without regard to individual circumstance, inconsistencies, 
even foolishness, the cruelty of the letter of the law—all 
these are subject to bitter, scathing criticism. Because Ann 
was a minor, the Law, as the judge tells her, must resist for 
her. Yet in resisting for her, the Law destroyed her happiness. 

In focusing on the enormity of the punishment which 
came to Ann and Mark, the author seeks to justify them 
completely. Still, it is true that theirs was a harder fate than 
meets most of us who err. The merest brush one may have 
had with law-enforcement agencies in a machine-dominated 
city will give With Sirens Screaming a ring of truth. Gener- 
ally, however, the author avoids complete cynicism by recog- 
nizing forces and individuals which remain untainted. 

It is unfortunate that “stimulating” and thought-provok- 
ing” have become so hackneyed. Otherwise, they might well 
describe this novel with a purpose which will hold your 
interest and attention from the first. The author’s stereo- 
typed disclaimer of any but coincidental resemblance to 
anyone living or dead is tempered with the assurance that 
Ann and Mark are as real as a million young Americans 
known as juvenile delinquents. 

As you read, you will feel that Ernest Booth has written 
autobiographically because he is himself familiar with prisons, 
from the inside looking out. Joun J. Conron 








WHO’S WHO 


Marcarer Devereux Conway is a frequent contributor 
of poetry to AMERICA. 


Rev. Josep A. VaucnHan, S.J., Professor of Ethics at 
Loyola University, Los Angeles, has published numer- 
ous articles on social and industrial questions and has 
lectured widely on the same subjects. Holder of a 
Ph.D. from the Gregorian University, he has conducted 
a weekly radio broadcast for sixteen years. 


Mary Sracx McNirr, of Cambridge, Mass., is a former 
librarian and present housewife. 


Rev. JosepuH Bruvetrt, S.J., is a Professor of Funda- 
mental Theology at Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Md. 











THE NEW TESTAMENT 


IN ENGLISH 


A New Translation by 
MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 


nad es EPOCH-MAKING EVENT—We have at last 
what many of us have been looking for; an en- 
tirely new text which modernizes the authentic message 
of the New Testament.” 

—J. A. Kleist, The American Ecclesiastical Review 


at or BOOK is a distinct and a distinguished con- 
tribution to New Testament translation and 
interpretation.”—Edgar J. Goodspeed 


HIS LATEST and most notable of all modernized 
versions of the Scriptures.” 


—Cuthbert Wright, Commomweal 


HE RESULT GOES straight to mind and heart 

with a most familiar and agreeable ring, like a 
holy message read to a person in his own lamguage for 
the first time.”—Franciscan Forum 


6 HERE IS a freshness and smoothness that is 
literally delightful and sometimes breath-taking 
with its boldness.”—Francis P. LeBuffe, Thought 


664 \F THE THREE recent modernizations, | think 
Msgr. Knox’s comes the closest to being a com- 
plete success . . . this effort to render the Sacred Word 
clear and modern is marked by not only the utmost 
reverence, as we would expect, but also by the purity 
and delicacy of Msgr. Knox’s own ear for the rhythm 
and sonorousness of our modern English speech.” 
—Harold C. Gardiner, America 


66". HE MOST STRIKING portion of the mew trans- 

lation is the rendition of the Epistles. It is 
magnificent. It floods them with light and, at the same 
time, weights their impact.” 


—John S. Kennedy, The Catholic Franecript 


6 HIS VIVID and luminous rendering of the New 

Testament into prose that is like great music 

fills a long felt need . . . We hear Peter and Paul and 

Matthew and Mark and Luke and John and James and 

Jude speak to us, not as men out of the dim past, but 
in the ringing tones of today.” 

—-Murray Lavery, The Tédings 


“pF YOU WISH the thrill of hearing the ‘Geod News’ 
as news, and are willing to forego the more eso- 
teric pleasure of antique flavors, then by all means read 
this amazing new version.” 


—Clement J]. McNappy, The Catholic Mirror 


$3.00 
At your booksellers or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5 Av.N. Y.C. 3 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
oc, pi a 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Dean 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sci , pre 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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INCORPORATED IN 1897 
TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. c 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 
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Regis College, Weston Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 


For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main Line P.R.R., |! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. ——®—- FOUNDED 1847 


Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by ‘the Middle States Association 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, 
including all sports. 


Home Economics, Athletics 


Music, Dramatics, 
Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Send for illustrated catalogue A. 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 


Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 
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ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 
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IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses in Art, 
NEW YORK Me ro Instrumentai 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL = i's, Commercial | Sub- 
FOR GIRLS Athicties: Horsebeck Rid. 


Address: Directress ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 
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THEATRE 


YOU TOUCHED ME. Man, as the Psalmist observed, is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. The most prosaic of indi- 
viduals carries locked in his personality a complex of re- 
pressions and aspirations, propensities for good or evil, which 
even his intimates seldom suspect. It is the function of the 
creative artist, the poet or dramatist, to ferret out the 
vague desires and obscure deceits that underlie our be- 
havior, bring them to light and reveal their nature, that 
we may be encouraged or warned by an understanding of 
their meaning. 

Tennessee Williams has a rare talent for searching out 
the inner gropings of undistinguished people and elevating 
them to universal signifiance. In You Touched Me, written 
in collaboration with Donald Windham, the never-ending 
struggle between the positive and negative types of human- 
ity is condensed into a family conflict between a hard- 
drinking, retired sea captain and his prudish sister. The 
plot, as in most worthwhile drama, is inconsequential. What 
lifts the play above mediocrity is a group of expertly 
chiseled characters. 

Edmund Gwenn, as the retired captain, gives a per- 
formance that is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. His 
role, as written, is a fat acting part, and Mr. Gwenn makes 
it a bravura piece. Montgomery Clift, as Hadrian, is a per- 
suasive soldier fighting and yearning for a better world, and 
Catherine Willard, as Emmie, is convincing as a representa- 
tive of cosmic conservatism. Marianne Stewart, interpreting 
Matilda, makes the most of a thin acting role. Minor roles 
are capably handled by Neil Fitzgerald and Nora Howard. 

Guthrie McClintic and Lee Shubert are the producers. 
Direction is by McClintic, set by Motley. The play is cur- 
rently residing in The Booth. 


THE RYAN GIRL. Sometime during the second act, it 
occurred to me that Edmund Goulding, the author, might 
have picked a better title for his play. A more appropri- 
ate title would be “Frankie and Johnny Had a Baby,” since 
the offspring of a woman’s masochistic love for a man was 
what the shooting (the word is used literally) was about. 
Miley Gaylon, the Johnny, was a mobster, and Venetia 
Ryan, the Frankie, was a tart. They loved, married and had 
a baby—rather, they had the baby first and then got them- 
selves married as an afterthought. When Johnny intended 
doing their baby wrong Frankie shot him down. 

It was twenty-two years after their baby was born when 
Frankie erased her Johnny, and during that time, as they 
say, much water had flowed under the bridge. The baby, 
immediately after birth, had been adopted by a Follies girl 
who later married the scion of an established Southern 
family, and the foster-parents raised the boy to be a gen- 
tleman. War came, and the gentleman became an officer, 
a hero and winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
In the meantime, his daddy, involved in the killing of a 
detective, had taken it on the lam to Venezuela. 

A complication develops when daddy learns of son’s hero- 
ism and concludes that the time is ripe to return to his 
native land. His sudden appearance throws the natural and 
foster mothers of the hero into a dither, but a solution 
apparently satisfactory to all concerned is achieved when 
murder is employed as an instrument of justice. 

June Havoc, Edmund Lowe, Una O’Connor and a com- 
petent supporting cast contribute radiant acting worthy of 
better material. The Messrs. Schubert, in association with 
Albert De Courville, are the producers. Edmund Goulding 
directed. THEOPHILUS LEWIs 
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THE HOUSE ON 92ND STREET. There is an alerting of 
interest when the F.B.I. is mentioned, so this feature based 
on F.B.I. activity in protecting the secret of the atomic 
bomb can honestly be reported as arresting and exciting. 
Probably because Louis de Rochemont, former producer of 
the March of Time, has handled this feature, there is the 
definite imprint of that technique on the offering. Factual 
footage has been combined with some reels acted by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox stars, and the combination, according to 
a foreword, has the approval of the F.B.I. New York is the 
background against which the record of Nazi sabotage is 
focused. Starting just before World War II, the story tells 
how “Process 97” was protected; how a young American 
agent (William Eythe) was sent to a German spy school, 
and so was able to keep the F.B.I. informed on the ring’s 
mounting knowledge of the new weapon; how “Mr. Christo- 
pher,” head of the Nazi system in the United States, proved 
a mysterious and elusive factor for a time. With no unnec- 
essary histrionics, and no gun-play, the film affords a fas- 
cinating view into the inner and scientific workings of the 
F.B.I. A fine cast includes Lloyd Nolan as a Government 
investigator, Signe Hasso as a Nazi ring-leader, Gene Lock- 
hart, Leo Carroll and Lydia St. Clair as her conspirators. 
Henry Hathaway has intelligently blended the documentary 
material with its Hollywood supplement. Here is a tale of 
espionage that is not dated because of the war’s ending; it is 
as topical as any cinemagoer could desire and should prove 
of absorbing interest to the whole family. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


MILDRED PIERCE. Only for the fact that the clothes, 
settings and photegraphy identify this one as a newcomer, 
an onlooker could wonder whether or not he was back in the 
old ten-twenty-thirty days when melodrama held the stage. 
Unfortunately, this melodrama ladles out about as trashy a 
history of events as the most sensational-minded of some 
years ago could have conjured up. Never has screen mother- 
love been debased by so much stupidity and misdirection as 
in the current portrayal by Joan Crawford, and never has 
celluloid revealed any daughter to be such a loathsome crea- 
ture as the ane depicted here. Joan Crawford has been away 
from the cameras for a long time; unfortunately she did not 
stay away long enough to avoid being cast in this definitely 
fourth-rate offering. In addition, the film is objectionable 
in suggestive sequences and dialog, and in a light treatment 
of marriage. (Warner Brothers) 


ABBOTT AND COSTELLO IN HOLLYWOOD. Though 
one who is definitely not an Abbort and Costello fan, yet I 
must confess that I laughed at a couple of sequences in this 
picture. If the director had not deemed it necessary, or per- 
haps side-splittingly funny, to repeat the amusing incidents 
over and over, there is some comedy in Costello’s attempts 
to induce sleep, and in his efforts to portray a studio dummy. 
The zany pair are teamed up as a barber and his would-be 
assistant who decide to become actors’ agents when their 
tonsorial work takes them into an agent’s apartment and 
they glimpse the job’s possibilities. Some songs have been 
woven into the incredible events, while Frances Rafferty, 
Robert Stanton, Rags Ragland are a few who keep things 
tumbling head over heels. To his credit, $. Sylvan Simon has 
paced his direction so that things move rapidly. Leave all 
your sane thoughts at home if you go to see this one, which 
may moderately amuse the family. (MGM) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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"College of | Mount ; eke t Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N .Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Warre ror BuLLeTIN A 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License _ by rr York Board cof cog. Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing ot. of Music is Ah in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha”, 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO | 
































College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 seres. 
SBedera —ee halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
ce, home pre ty, 
training, music, B.A. and BS a 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edeu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advanta 
POR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE *"w70"ent"°" 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. EXTENSIONS: 
1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 

Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilsen Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother. 


immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of “ose: naa 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 


SEMINARY — Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Hall — Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 




















Resident and Day Schools for Girls — Conducted Sisters eseph 

College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — Special y *— ia yea ‘meee 

Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania i 

State Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Marviand 


SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENN 
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THE 
FATHER SCOTT 
PAMPHLETS 


A series of ten pamphlets that form a little library 
of ready answers to questions and objections on 
the fundamental doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
They are simple, instructive and sound. 


Written by the master pamphleteer, these booklets 
are just the thing to hand to a friend who inquires 
about religion. The ten pamphlets are linked to- 
gether and form a complete chain of argument. 


a 


1. HAVE YOU A GOD? 


Proofs of existence of God 


2. PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 
The doctrine of immortality 


3. MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, JOHN 
The Testament is the Word of God 


4. THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED 
Christ is Divine 

5. HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
The Catholic Church is the true Church 


6. SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH 
The Church favors Science 


7. NO POPE CAN BE WRONG 
Infallibility of the Pope 


8. THIS IS MY BODY 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 


9. GOD FORGIVES SINS 


The doctrine of the Confessional 


10. DIVORCE IS A DISEASE 


ke destroys marriage 


w 


This is one of the most famous series in the history 
of pamphlet literature. Immensely popular because 
written in simple, untechnical language and in 
easy dialogue form. 


The pamphlets are perennial best sellers on church 
pamphlet racks. 


Ww 


Complete Set $1 


Individual titles in bulk $7 per C 
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PARADE 


WHEN HE DELIVERED His Revelation to mankind, 
Christ established His Church and endowed it with power 
to preserve that Revelation from change so that it would 
be delivered intact to succeeding generations to the end of 
time. . . . He foresaw that His Divine message would never 
be hande' on in its original integrity unless there was in 


the work ~ inspired agency guarding the substantial im- 
port of F, od News. . . . During the nineteen centuries 
which have _sed since the Crucifixion, the Catholic 


Church has kext the Revelation of Christ in the exact 
form in which His own Divine Lips uttered it to the peo- 
ple in the Hely Land. . . . In this year of 1945 there exist 
hundreds of var)ing and contradictory versions of the 
teachings of Christ, put out by the multitudes of non- 
Catholic sects. . . . Had there been no Catholic Church, 
no man today would know where to turn for the authentic 
voice that can say: “Here is what Christ taught.” 


Each week produces new evidence of the corruptioa that 
creeps into the Revelation everywhere except in His 
Church. . . . A few days ago, a young man was relating 
to a friend how deeply religious his grandfather was. . . . 
The youth said: ‘““My grandfather always has been very re- 
ligious. He never danced or played cards or smoked.” . . . In 
the mind of this youth, Christ’s mission to earth was pri- 
marily a crusade against poker, the light fantastic and 
cigarettes. . . . In the last week or so, the newspapers have 
devoted considerable space to the antics of a snake cult 
which seems to consider that the proper relationship be- 
tween God and man can be expressed only through the me- 
dium of snakes. . . . The men, women and children of this 
cult bring reptiles to church, wrap them around their 
necks and call on God to preserve them from the poison- 
ous fangs. . . . A few days, ago, a member of the congre- 
gation was bitten and died within an hour. . . . The ances- 
tors of these people were Catholics, some of whom fell 
away from the Divinely preserved truth during the post- 
Reformation era. These Catholic ancestors, before their 
apostasy, were protected from religious error and, one can 
be sure, never hugged rattlesnakes while praying. . . . A non- 
Catholic sect not long ago sought to increase its congre- 
gation by promising to tell the precise location of Heaven 
and to describe the heavenly inhabitants and to answer the 
question: do the children of Heaven ever grow up?.. . 
A few days ago a non-Catholic clergyman announced the 
world would end on a certain day at 7.33 a.m. Pacific war 
time or 5.33 p.m. Jerusalem time or, if not then, sometime 
this fall, after war time has been abolished. . . . The con- 
gregation gathered, waited for the end, and were perhaps a 
bit disappointed when it did not come. 


The press plays up these religious vagaries because of 
their spectacular nature. . . . Concerning other less spec- 
tacular vagaries, vagaries that represent definite corrup- 
tions of the teachings of Christ, the press remains silent. 
. . « The non-Catholic sects distorted Christ’s teachings 
with regard to the Mass, the Blessed Virgin, and other 
doctrines at the time of the Reformation. . . . Within 
recent times, they have turned complete somersaults on 
other matters. . . . A century ago, most non-Catholic sects 
forbade birth control and divorce, and taught what Christ 
taught about Hell. . . . Today, there is just one Church 
still forbidding birth control and divorce. . . . To what 
Church must a person go today to find out the uncorrupted 
Revelation of Jesus Christ? Joun A. Toomaey 














ART 


DURING THE WAR publicity was given to the idea of 
melting down our innumerable bronze memorial statues in 
order to augment our supply of metal for war purposes. 
While this undoubtedly seemed a novel and patriotic idea 
to persons outside the artistic professions, I think there is 
ample justification for the belief that pure, unadulterated 
patriotism had little to do with the original sug. “stion. 

The reason given was not the real one, for t _rsons of 
discriminating taste the removal of most of t’ ~ ‘\emorials 
would have been an artistic advantage to th corr munities 
possessing them. An opportunity to rid’ ourselves ‘of them 
seemed too good to miss; patriotism and war-purposes were 
the excuse. The gain would have been the elimination of 
monuments which, in their lowest condition; classify as artis- 
tic atrocities; at their best they usually achieve only the 
plane of an innocuous dulness. 

The active phase of the last war being now concluded, 
we may soon expect the rise of agitation to erect new 
memorials. This is by no means an unworthy. idea; on exam- 
ination of what exists, however, it must impress one as be- 
ing much better in purpose than in the adequacy of results. 
It is also worth noting that the public interest in such 
monumental memorials usually ceases with their unveiling. 
The lack of a functional purpose, coupled with the absence 
of artistic distinction, soon makes them something like in- 
definite blots on the landscape, indicative of misdirected 
enthusiasm rather than of civic achievement. 

It i mot too much to say that the existing idea of monu- 
mental memorials indicates a falsification of valid sentiments. 
As erected, they often represent nothing more than a futile 
form of vanity. Memorials to distinguished Catholics in the 
New York region are by no means an exception, and these 
have not even the vestiges of artistic value to make their 
innate uselessness seem palatable. And those memorials that 
look like temples to democratic deities, in Washington par- 
ticularly, have the dubious value of being the reductio ad 
absurdum of the Roman Pantheon. In fact, this whole monu- 
ment idea, as it now exists, comes to us from ancient Rome. 
France passed it on to us. In that country’s effort to make 
popular heroes over into national deities, during the nine- 
teenth century, was intermingled the classic preoccupation 
of the French revolutionary period, and herein lies the germ 
of this disease that afflicts us. 

An instance of a better approach to this problem, and a 
Catholic one, is a memorial erected near Chicago through 
the efforts of a distinguished Army Chaplain, Lt. Col. Girard. 
This takes the form of a monumental open-air altar at which 
Mass is celebrated each Memorial Day for the sou! of those 
who gave their lives for their country during the last war. 
It is a monument with an active function, and its vital 
quality is based on the recurrent action that centers on it. 
A program of use, therefore, preceded its erection, which 
makes an important difference, for the monument thereby 
comes into complementary relationship with the activity in- 
cidental to life. The democratization of art must come about 
through such general means, and the application of this basic 
idea to monuments not specifically Catholic is altogether 
possible. Memorials could take the form of assembly places 
where commemorating the dead is an active matter for the 
populace. 

In the broad sense of the word this is, of course, a liturgi- 
cal idea. For the initial meaning of the word, liturgy, is the 
performance of a public duty, and these memorials should 
make possible to us the ceremonial performance of our duty 
to those who died for us. Barry BYRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THOUGHTS ON THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Eprror: Of one tree they were forbidden to eat the fruit— 
the tree of knowledge. The ban was a test. If Adam and Eve 
would not obey and trust the commands of God—Who 
willed only good and had proved it by placing man in para- 
dise—they were unfit for knowledge. They disobeyed—and 
were banished from paradise. 

In 1945 man plucked the ultimate fruit from the tree of 
physical knowledge—the secret of the source of energy and 
the atomic bomb. Again he is put to the test. In his relations 
with other men and the whole world man must obey the will 
of God—the law of charity and justice—or again he will 
be found unfit for knowledge. This time he will be banished 
from the world. 


New York, N. Y. B. BETTINGER 


PARISH NIGHT SCHOOLS 


Eprror: Father Monaghan’s statement (AMERICA, Sept. 15) 
regarding the need for Catholic adult education through 
the organization of parish night schools should be read in 
every seminary and in every parish. We know only too 
well that the dynamite of Catholic social doctrine has lain 
unused for the most part and has in fact been unknown to 
the mass of Catholics. 

The inertia and wrong-headedness of so many of us, even 
while the Pope appeals for action and points the way, is 
an indication of this ignorance. Consequently the mass of 
people outside the Church—particularly the downtrodden 
and the socially conscious — assume that Catholicism has 
nothing to offer. 

It is not too late to bestir ourselves and let the masses 
in on knowledge now confined to a minority of scholars and 
enthusiasts for example, the beauty of the Liturgy, the 
dignity of the Christian view of human personality, and 
the via media and practicality of Catholic social teachings. 
The Communists, the Socialists and the pragmatists in gen- 
eral have put us to shame educationally. 

Parish schools for adults—night schools—are obviously 
the answer to our problem. As a people we are education- 
minded in a very utilitarian sort of way. Therefore, mere 
“discussion clubs” are ineffective. But a school with a cer- 
tificate of completion as the symbol of success in garnering 
knowledge appeals to us. Witness the droves of folk in all 
manner of night-school and correspondence classes. Witness 
the Jesuit Labor Schools. The NCWC should adopt Father 
Monaghan’s plan. 





San Antonio, Texas EvBerT R. Sisson 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Epiror: I have a distinct recollection of reading that a 
Basque Jesuit had compiled a list of words which were 
similar in the Basque and Japanese languages. If any of your 
readers could give me any information as to the exact loca- 
tion of this study, I would greatly appreciate it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JosepH N. Corcoran 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the Writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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$3.50 to $12.00 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY | 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N.Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE 
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CRANWELL PREPARATORY apn 


Catholic school for boys, under di- shire Hills. All sports for all sea- 


rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
college preparatory; eighth grade. 
Complete courses in mathematics, 
languages and sciences. Good study 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
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lecated in the heart of the Berk- 


nurse. Catalog on request. 


Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J. 
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THE WORD 


“THE DAYS ARE EVIL,” Saint Paul tells us in the 
epistle for the twentieth Sunday after Pentecost (Eph. 
5:15-21). The days are evil because, in the words of the 
Introit, “We have sinned against thee and have not obeyed 
thy commandments.” There are rare instances in which peo- 
ple are called upon to undergo very severe suffering and 
we can see no reason that they should suffer so. Such peo- 
ple, however, we usually notice, are very good people—like 
Christ Himself and Our Lady and the Apostles and all the 
long succession of Saints, canonized and uncanonized, who 
understand that severe suffering may become the very 
closest sharing in the life and work of Christ. 

Ordinarily, however, if we are honest we must admit 
that the evil times we have known are of our own making. 
We get ourselves into trouble. We have ourselves to blame 
for the scrapes in which we find ourselves. Unwillingness 
to follow good advice, selfishness, jealousy, neglect of the 
simple rules of happy living that God has given us in his 
commandments, indifference to the necessary strength and 
help that God offers us in prayer and in’ the Sacraments: 
these are the roots of our evil times. Oftentimes it may be the 
wrongdoing of others that causes our evil times, but even in 
that we are not without guilt, for it is taking us a long time 
to realize that we are bound together so closely as human be- 
ings that practically everything we do is a hurt or a help 
to those about us. The sins of a teacher do harm to his 
pupils. The wrongdoing of parents leaves a mark on their 
children’s lives, and the wildness of youth brings suffer- 
ing to parents. Men and women live together, work to- 
gether, talk together, play together. Even nations must live 
together in oneness. Since they must, then, all of us must 
realize that what we do is not “our own affair.” It is in a 
very real sense everybody’s affair. Until we are willing to 
recognize the social consequences of our actions in home and 
work and politics and praying, until we are willing to ac- 
cept the obligation to lead holy lives for the sake of others, 
to sanctify ourselves for them, we can hardly with logic 
complain against God when we suffer from the misdeeds 
of others. 

This would be the beginning of the end of our evil 
times—to realize that we human beings, individually or 
in groups or all together, make our own evil times. The 
second step would be to take much more seriously God’s 
own designs for happy living, to realize that happy living 
is only another way of saying holy living. Good times have 
only one basis—obedience to God’s rules. We can ignore 
that basis, say it is not practical, go at it half-heartedly; 
all right, then we may not grumble when we put our own 
wisdom above God’s wisdom and in our own wisdom find 
only misery. “Root out all vice from our hearts” we ask in 
the Secret of the Mass. And in the Postcommunion: “Make 
us ever ready to obey thy commandments.” 

Simple? No. Obedience is seldom simple. Without a deep 
trust it is practically impossible. In today’s Gospel, “The 
man began his journey home, putting his trust in the words 
Jesus had spoken to him.” “Trust Him when to simply 
trust Him seems the hardest thing of all,” runs an old bit 
of verse. We cannot trust ourselves. We make too many 
mistakes, we fall too often. We cannot completely trust 
other men, for they, too, are human, often mistaken, some- 
times insincere, always weak. There is only One left to 
trust, the God-man, human yet Divine, understanding of 
our weakness yet not sharing in it, Divinely wise, Divinely 
good. In trust and obedience to Him is the answer to the- 
times that are evil. Joun P. DELANEY 
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His Excellency, the 
Bishop of Trenton, pre- 
sented a copy of “We 
Offer Thee” to each of 
the 253 priests of his 
diocese last week. He 
suggested that they 
might find the book of 
great value in preparing 
their Sunday sermons 
for the coming year. 


BRIEF COMMENTARIES ON 
THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 
SKILFULLY LINKED 

TO THE MASS 


By 
JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 
$2.50 


Priests will find excellent sermon materials 
here. Each chapter takes a thought from 
the current Gospel and develops it into an 
interesting little talk —-on suffering, for 
instance, or money or marriage or prayer. 
The book was written chiefly for the priest 
scheduled to give a parish sermon and 
searching for (1) a clear idea, (2) a fresh 
treatment, (3) a practical and modern 
application. Nearly all the talks are linked 
to the Mass and emphasize union with 
Christ, Priest and Victim. The book thus 
offers materials to Religious and laymen for 
meditation keyed to the Sunday Gospel. 
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Che 
Holy Bible 


now on display at all stores 
where Catholic books are sold 








_ TEXT is the standard Douay-Rheims translation 
with notes by Bishop Challoner, formerly published by 
the John Murphy Company, Baltimore, endorsed by 
Cardinals Gibbons, Farley, O’Connell, and Dougherty. 
The entire volume has been reset in clear, attractive type, 
well printed on high-grade paper, and substantially bound. 
It contains fourteen hundred pages, small octavo, size 
6 x 8% inches, including ten maps in colors, four pages 
for family records, and illustrations by Gustave Doré. 





THIS NEW EDITION is available in nine different 
styles of binding, priced at $2.50 (without illustrations), 
$3.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, and $8.00; and a De Luxe Edition 





: on very thin, flexible paper at $9.00, $10.00, and $12.00. 
At 
} If more convenient for you to 
; order this lovely volume directly 
from the publishers, a complete 
descriptive price list will be sent 
% fo you on request. 
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Ask to see the new Kenedy Edition of 
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